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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 3 of pink velvet and ermine; conscious of the 

Tue winter night-wind cut sharply after the $ velvet and ermine, too, not having long been 
dull, sickly heat in the crush-room of the opera; i used to them, and wishing vaguely that the 
but it was clear and bracing. Dr. Bruno loosened $ S world was differently sorted somehow; that 
his cravat, and stood a moment, gulping it in, ‘ everybody could go to the opera, and appre- 
thinking that men, like himself, who.had to carry ; ’ ciate it as she did. 
through life a heavy-huilt, bilious body, and the $ ; Bruno, who, in spite of his heavy body, bad 
worse weight of a melancholy, foreboding brain, ta feebler frame-work, and was ten years nearer 
were trebly fools to expose themselves to impure ; ° the grave than his wife, hurried on, his brain 
air, and music such as that which had scarce } rasped and worn out by its night’s work; the 
died away within. The opera was Don Giovanni. scene he bad just left present to him still; the 
Bruno, more than any man in the theatre, per- ; music, lights, brilliance; the tier swelling above 
haps, felt the meaning in it which no words of § tier of beautiful women, and exquisite drapery; 
the libretto could reach. Even now its unwhole- ¢ the unclean perfumes; the hard, critical faces 
some fire sent his blood quivering through the 3 in the dark gallery above—it inflamed, vexed 
veins; the broad, chalky face paled; humdrum $him as if he were a child. The dark clearness 
citizen as he was, husband and father, he had 3 of the winter sky, with its few stars, came with 
been made to. feel the something within him ;its full power of contrast—the solemn ages 
which would shake off all hold of God or man, }through which they had watched and waited. 
and for a fierce spasm of joy and triumph dare : : “If it had not been for that aria of Don Gio- 
the Christian’s death and hell. He stooped to $ : vanni’s, I would not have noticed these things,” 
button his little boy’s overcoat—for he was a $ She muttered, wishing that, when he got home, 
kind-hearted fellow; wondering if this tigerish ’ Jack would not be too sleepy for a game of 
vim in animal life belonged but to him and ‘ romps. The boy and his father were very in- 
the long dead Don Juan, or if the music had ; timate. He was tired in body and soul; craved 
wakened any of it under the dress coats and : something healthy and invigorating. He called/ 
opera-cloaks about him. § John back, taking his fat, little hand, from 

His wife was stretching her head over the : which the glove was half torn already. 
crowd to find their carriage, her thin face | Their carriage was at the crossing of a back 
heated, her black eyes glittering; one of those street. He had ordered it to wait there as more 
physically nervous people on whom music acts } easy to find than if nearer the opera-house, 
like liquor, making them maudlin, or feverish, } where there was such a press of carriages. A 
as the case may be. The cold air, Bruno }dim light was shed on the scene from a church 
thought, would do her less harm than this un- ; : window, where there had been late services; a 
healthy excitement, so he drew her arm within ? ; few people were even yet going away. As 
his, and, covering her throat, led her down to : ° Bruno turned to assist his wife to enter, the 
where, more than a square from the door, their } dull flicker fell on an object close beside him 
carriage was waiting, while Johnny ran on be- ; in the gutter. He shivered nervously, and was 
fore. Mrs. Bruno was not blind to the admiring-: silent a moment. | 
glances of even the cab-drivers as she swept by} ‘‘Look here, Charlotte,” he saia, after the 
them, her delicate head rising out of the folds * pause, in a hoarse whisper—“ here.” 
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As due ‘loued out of the coach-d- or, » tanta ; is too late for bert to oe enue to- “night, if 5 you 
to distinguish the shape in the darkness, and 3 found it.” 
then muttering some broken words of pity mar There was some truth in this. Dr. Bruno 
horror, he stood quite motionless, his teeth set, ' buttoned his overcoat slowly. He did not see 
wiping, at last, the clammy sweat from his face. 3 clearly what could be done; his own house was 

His wife looked at him. ‘Come away,” she $ too far to return from if he went for money, 
said, hastily. ‘Relieve the child, and come in$ and he could not keep the child freezing there 
the carriage at once. Your nervous system is ° 3 while he sought relief. It was curious what a 
overworked, or these little things would not § swarm of small difficulties always beset him 
thus affect you. You know Dr. Woods coun- § ’ when he wished to do good, he thought. 
selled you against undue excitement.” But 3 3 The child stood silent, her hand still out- 
Bruno felt vacantly in his pockets, his eyes j stretched, with neither hope nor disappointment 
still fastened on the child. gon her face. She, too, had grown hardened, 

There was nothing unusual in the sight that 3 maybe, into her heart, and used to the whims 
it should touch him so nearly, she thought; no 3 of the people above her. Or, had the pain and 
point of misery greater than met your eyes$ want become breathless, having almost done 
daily on every street of a great city. It was a; their worst? 
little girl, who ordinarily swept the crossing of 3 The horses chafed, the coachman shuffled the 
the wider street above during the day. She had{reins impatiently. ‘‘To-morrow, my child,” 
her broom in one hand now; but near her was $ 3 said Mrs. Bruno, ‘‘you shall be attended to— 
one of the barrels filled with ashes, set out by $ you will be here? Come, Joseph! I at least 
the servants of the neighboring house, to be re- ; have care of your health, let the rest of the 
moved by daylight; and she had been rooting; world be nursed by whom it will. What can 
in this for any unburned cinders that remained; 3 g you do!” as he sprang into the carriage, and 
® few she had found were in a rusty tin pan in $she adjusted her skirts to give him room. 
the gutter. She was covered with ashes; her $ : “Think of the mountain of misery in this life. 
feet bare, were red and bloody on the frozen } These pretty bits of grief that come in our way 
stones; the bed-gown and petticoat thin; but : are but straws—puerile nothings compared to 
her eyes were beautiful, and there was an in-} the whole. I should go mad, sometimes, did I 
expressibly sweet expression in her face. That 3; not know that God has care over all.” 
was all; for the rest, somebody was starving,} Yet she and the boy both glanced uneasily 
freezing at home, waiting for the cinders she; back at the child as the carriage drove away. 
might find to keep them warm until morning. } The girl had started forward, as though she 
One guessed at that part of the story—she told 3 could not believe them gone, pushing her cotton 
nothing; only, as they came near her, she had 3 bonnet back with both hands. 
lifted herself up from the ashes, and, coming ai ‘“‘Look at her hair in the gaslight! Look!” 
step closer, held out one hand stiff and dumb. said Jack, pulling his mother irreverently. 

Do not blame Charlotte Bruno if the story; ‘See, Joseph! It-really is wonderful! Shall 
seemed to her an old one. It was old. If she$ g we go back? It seems dreadful to leave the 
had been born and lived in an inland ceuntry : wretched child on such a night.” 
town, it would, from its rarity, have filled her § ‘Because of her hair?” said Jack, slyly; 
with horror; here, in the Atlantic cities, it was 3 ‘that’s just you, mother!” 
but the hackneyed tragedy of misery and hid- 3 Mrs. Bruno’s hand was raised to the ‘check- 
den vice going on in every street-corner, and $ siring, but she hesitated, glancing at her hus- 
on which the curtain, day or night, never fell. $ : s band. ‘‘There is such a curiously familiar look ~ 
No wonder that she and the well-dressed throng $ on that child’s face? One I have known long 
pressing into the coaches for shelter, grew weary ; and well.” 
and hardened, and, like the Levite of old, went: But Dr. Bruno made no reply; his head was 
by on the other side. 3 buried in the collar of his overcoat. 

Mrs. Bruno looked at her husband’s face with é “T am quite certain I have seen that peculiar 
a vague alarm. What was there in this parti-: curly, yellow hair before?” continued his wife; 
cular case to move him so strongly? ‘‘You have : but meeting with no response she was silent, 
no money with you?” she said, impatiently. “Of: and soon fell into a doze. 
course not, you never carry money at night, you; Dr. Bruno felt a vague relief that she had not 
know. What matters a few hours, Joseph? The ¢ identified the yellow hair. His memory was 
child will be here in the morning, and then you § ° better. 
can take measures for her permanent relief. It} When he was a boy, carpentering, studying 
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for college, ana aaoving all at once, | thinking | ‘ Charlotte wanted a anen in eottn, and he 
the way to conquer the world was to give it} speculated a little in coal—a little, but it paid 
hard-fisted blows, he used to carry a long wisp } better than anybody knew but his banker. So 
of just such yellow hair in his waistcoat pocket, ; here they were—he had almost given up prac- 
with the feeling with which a knight of old } tice now. His work seemed, in a manner, done; 
fought under his lady’s colors.. He smiled now, } he could sum it all up now, take account of 
looking out, as the carriage rolled along, on the} stock. Well? They had enough to eat, and 
long rows of two-story bricks, thinking of what; drink, and wear; but he had no especial tastes 
chivalric fancies throbbed in his boy’s heart; to gratify; so there the uses of his money stop- 
then under “the golden tress,” as he called it; } ped. It was not much, after all; one day 
how he meant to be a great reformer, the; after another was humdrum and empty enough. 
“coming man” in America, who was to bring} There was theboy, Jack—yes; and he chafed 
truth, order, charity, into all this chaos of par- the rough, black hair, and turned up the honest, 
ties and classes. What a fool he was, as a boy, : ugly, little face to his. If he had married Mary 
to be sure! How he used to tell his vague } Haskill and tried to do some good in the world. 
dreams to Mary Haskill—‘‘ Mary of. the golden: Here they were at their own door. 
locks”—-and how real as gospel truth they were “Better, Joseph?” said his wife, kindly, as 
to her simple, pure heart! When she married; they crossed the icy pavement. ‘Your nerves 
Joe Cullom, boss carpenter at the shop, he was} were a little unstrung to-night. For me, Don 
just admitted to practice, and was in love with 3 Giovanni exhausts me utterly—utterly,” order- 
Charlotte yonder. Joe and Mary and he used $ ing tea to be brought up to her dressing-room 
to joke about their old engagement; the wisp } ; immediately. ‘Yet one needs some higher 
of hair tossed about in one of his old trunks, ; touch to be laid upon our natures than the 
until once Charlotte took it to sew on a rag-{ coarse, commonplace of every day affords,” she 
baby’s head she was making for Jessy. $ continued, drawing up her dress, as she settled 
Well! well! He never had kept a lock of hair } herself before the fire, for fear the heat should 
since that, nor cared for any except this; catch-$ shrink it. It was a habit she had learned when 
ing a handful of Jack’s stiff bristles, and pulling ; she was Lotty Johnson, and.earned her dresses 
him over on his knee. The boy liked rough ; > by slop-shop work. ‘A fine picture, a strain 
play. He romped a little, and then settled him- § S of rare music now and then,” pensively sip- 
self, with his head out of the window, to watch $ ping her tea, ‘to remind us whence we came, 
the darkening houses, and count the policemen, } and whither we go. You agree with me, my 
asking his father how much pay they had, where } dear?” 
they carried their billies, giving an account of} The doctor, who did not drink tea, and was 
an encounter which had taken place yesterday } meditatively poking the fire, said, “Certainly,” 
between one of them and black Jake in their} looking at Jack on the hearth-rug, and ques- 
alley. While his father listened, half asleep, } tioning if the truths of whence he came, and 
thinking of little Jessy, dead years ago, won-} why he was here, would ever be hammered ~ 
dering if Joe Collum had lived—he was a hectic, } through that bullet-head by music or painting. 
consumptive-looking fellu w—wondering if he? ‘‘Is there nothing in the commonplace of every 
himself would not have lived a higher, different day?” he began. 
life if he had married Mary Haskill. «“By} ‘No, my dear, positively not. Don’t, I beg 
George! she was a saint of a woman! She'd of you, begin to quote Mr. Carlyle, and Sartor 
have made a preacher of him, or fanatic of some Resartus to me. My ideal lies quite outside of 
sort, ranting about helping the world somehow.” } my actual, I assure you. Music, art-quicken 
So he thought then, as he answered Johnny § the soul to ideas of its capabilities, for which 
about the chances of skating to-morrow, and} my daily life is no theatre.” 
the merits of highs and lows; his life came iol *“T mever read Sartor Resartus,” said the 
dully in the undercurrent of thought, as it had doctor, meekly, and began to untie poor sleepy 
passed in these last ten years. He had not been $ Jack’s shoes, not listening to the peroration of 
a reformer—no, truly! A man found other } his wife’s harangue. 
vb to his hand than castle-building in the air; | When she had finished her cup of tea, she lay 
efter Kossuth or Wilberforce’s fashion. He had bask in her chair, tapping it with the spoon. 
made for himself a good paying practice in one ; : ‘I remember now who that child recalled to 
of the suburb towns of New York—no easy job, § ; my mind so strongly. Cullom’s wife—your old 
either. There was Dr. Flint, that old quack, to} chum, Cullom, you know, doctor? Well, well! 
oust. It took hard, patient drudgery; then} how many years that is ago! She was a pretty, 
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but a faded-looking woman then, even with her ; these cellars, the little street-sweeper was lying 

first child.” : an hour after Bruno left her. A woman sat on 
Dr. Bruno did not break the silence that fol- ; the bench, holding the child’s head on her knee 

lowed. $that she might sleep more easily. One or two 
“They began to go down,” said his wife, in a $tin lanterns, hanging from the walls, dimly 

softer voice, ‘‘from the day they married.” lighted the room and made half visible the 


«Joe never was a good workman.” S stretch of dusky figures, the foul vapor, the 
**No? Ill health, too. I kept my eye on them }damp-reeking walls. This woman alone was 
longer than you did, Joseph. I used to fancy : wakeful and watching, glancing from under her 
you and Mrs. Cullom had some old. grudge— } heavy black brows suspiciously at every faint 
there was a nameless restraint between you.” : movement or snore, holding the child’s hand 
“No.” $tighter. She herself coughed often, a hard, 
‘‘Well, I’m glad to hear it. Poor creature! } racking cough, that shook her whole body. 


Do you remember the Christmas dinner they 
took with us—the first after we were married? 
They brought their little girl with them. I for- 
get the child’s name, but a delicate little body ; 
and how you nursed her all day, Joseph, like a 
woman. It surprised me, I remember. As I 
was coming and going from the kitchen, there 
she was cuddled in your arms all the time, with 
such an anxious, tender look on your face. I 
never like children, to be honest.” 

“It was but a little while before John was 





The negress who kept the cellar stopped, in 
the first part of the night, and looked at them 
both. She remembered the woman as a decent 
tailoress in the outer court. ‘What you heab 
for, Missus, hey?” she demanded, with a look 
on her foul face akin to pity. “It’s your fust 
night, shore?” 

‘We had no fire; I could not see the child 
freeze,” the woman said, dully. After that no 
one spoke to her. 

Once or twice, some of the men hearing her 


born, Charlotte.” He hesitated. «I thought— cough and stertorous breathing, had muttered 
I was full of foolish fancies then,” his sallow } something about her being “‘booked;” and one 
face suddenly red and ashamed. ‘I remember 3 asked the negress if it was safe to have her there 
the time. I think Mary Cullom understood; she 5 till morning. ‘She'll be ready to plant afore 
left the baby alone with me whenever I took it.” § another day’s over, Bet,” he added, “and it’s 

“Well,” shaking the crumbs from her napkin, 3 oncreditable having such things in your place.” 
“it is natural for some people to overvalue 3 Bet shot an angry glance at the woman, but did 
babies; it never was to me. It seems weak, 13 not disturb her. Some old remembrance of 
think,” and so bade them good-night. ; kindness from the tailoress kept her silent. 

Dr. Bruno was shaken. He was not his usual; The child’s head rested heavily against its 
easy-going self that night; and being a weak 3 mother’s knee. All night long her wasted hand 
man, according to his wife’s code, and afraid of : passed over it—over the soft, yellow hair; over 
bearing pain alone, found himself before morn- 3 the chubby face, as if it were the last time it 


~ ing in Jack’s low trundle bed, with his arm 3 should touch them. Whatever thought she had 


about the boy’s shoulders. S of this, she hid it; for down in these lowest 
$deeps of want, the long battle with poverty 
CHAPTER II. § affects men as other battles do, deadens the 
Tae chance meeting had stirred the same old $ terror of death; they touch his hand every day; 
fermenting memories in another brain than $ he is a hard-faced but commonplace companion. 
Bruno’s—one where they were not so easily} Bet came up to the woman at last. ‘You’re 
quelled to sleep. There are cellars, inlets to? sick, Missus?” 
hell, in New York, to give them their plainname,: ‘I am not dying, if that’s what you mean. 
running deep underground, ventilated only by ‘I'll hold out a day or two more. It’s not con- 
the door of entrance. Boards swung in these : sumption ails me, it’s an affection of the head. 
from the ceiling, bunks in the wall, and benches } This starving life has hastened it.” She spoke 
over the floor, are dignified by the name of beds, } rapidly, glad of even this half brutish listener. 
and hired to white and black of both sexes for } It is not easy to die quite dumb and alone. 
a couple of pence. The police know them as «I'll bring you anything you like,” said Bet, 
dens, from which a criminal can rarely be } coming closer, looking at her curiously. 
drawn, so deep are they sunk, and so extensive “No, no,” eagerly. <‘‘I'll be quite well by 
are their channels of egress under the streets, ; daylight. I’ll hold out anotherday. Iam going 
and through the sewers of the city. to place my little girl with friends,” with a cer- 
Beside a bench, nearest the door of one of} tain sort of dignity. 
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“Oh!” said the woman, moving away. ?as-she would be at twenty, thirty years old, 
“If I grow worse, may I call for you?” the $ when her own flesh would have been dust long 
other said, turning her ghastly face after her. 3 ago; moulding the little hands and arms in her 
Bet nodded, and went to her own lair in the den. } own fingers, looking into the firm-set, brown 
Once or twice after that the mother touched $ eyes, nearer to her and dearer than her own 
the child hastily to rouse her, but only by ai flesh or flood. This baby she had nursed since 
momentary impulse, frightened at the deathly: it lay on her breast. Her baby—her all; that 
chill, maybe, creeping so near. “Let her sleep,” would be a woman, and she would not know 
she said to herself, ‘‘I’ll be well enough by day- : her, never kiss, touch her again. ‘Oh, Lavvy!” 


light. It’s selfish to want to see her dear eyes, 
and she so worn out. But the time’s so short 
now.” 

When the day began to break, she roused her, 
however. ‘‘Lavvy!” she cried, ‘‘Lavvy!” 

The child wakened sharply, completely, as 
used to sudden calls to work, and stood facing 
her, quiet and collected. 

‘*How did you know his name was Bruno?” 
said the mother. ‘Tell me again.” 

“The driver named him. His wife called 
him, too, ‘Joseph; Joseph Bruno,’ ” she said. 


“Yes, I remember,” holding her head with $ 


her hand. ‘You understand what you are to 
do? Tell him you are Mary Haskill’s child. 


‘she cried, holding her fierce and close. ‘Oh, 
my baby girl!” 

“Pll go now, mother,” said the child. ‘He 
may come early.” 

“So he may—so he may,” pushing her off 
hurriedly. ‘And he well take us, and cure me 
even yet. A little wine every day—something 
to eat. Oh, God! I want to live!” 

About ten o’clock, the woman Bet, and one 
of her lodgers, carried Mrs. Cullom to her own 
garret, and made a fire for her. They waited 
3 until noon until Lavvy should come back. 

«My little girl is going to meet her friends,” 
3she said again, and again to them. “If my 
: health would have permitted, I would have gone 








Bring him to me; and if it’s too late, Lavvy, 3 : with her.” Her face grew brighter every hour, 
tell him I asked him, for his 6ld friend James § more contented, peaceful. At last she lay quite 
Cullom’s sake, for the sake of Christ, to be kind 3 quiet, with a smile on her face, plucking at the 
to you, to take you from the street, to make § bed- clothes, bidding ‘‘James” shave and dress; 
you . woman your dead father will not fear to 3 talking of the new frock Lavvy was to wear, 


own.’ 3 ® and that it was time to put it on, for that Joseph 
She sank back, pressing both hands to her} Bruno was coming to tea that evening. The 
mouth. $ negress listened in a grave silence, but did not 


“I'll tell him all, mother. But I'll cure you 3 interrupt her. Her cheeks flushed into pink; a 
first,” Lavvy said, tugging at her mother’s gown 3 long absent smile lighted her eyes; her voice 
to open it with a forced smile on her face, which {grew tremulous and eager, broken by bursts of 
was white with terror. 3 happy laughter. 

The spasm of pain was soon past. Mary § When the door was slowly pushed open and 
Cullom lay quiet, holding little Lavvy’s face ; Lavvy came in, her mother welcomed her with 
close to her owm 3 outstretched hands and a glowing face, bidding 

«It’s a pretty little face, and a good one,” $ : her, in a hurried whisper, bring her father. «It 
she said, with an attempt at playfulness that : $is so long since he has seen Joseph Bruno, and 
was more sorrowful than any tears; ‘and 1; $ they were staunch friends—staunch friends.” 
want it to be a happy one, my pet, even if it’s § $ Then some perception of the truth came to her, 
late—even if it’s late. He is a good man, Joseph § but vaguely and far-off. 

Bruno. He will make your life what mine might § S$ She patted Lavvy’s hands, said something at 
have been. Tell him how this all came about, $ intervals of the happy home waiting for her 
Lavvy; of the shop we tried, and the tailoring, : little girl, and that she herself was going to be 
and all; and how it all wouldn’t do. Oh! if I} well again. That she was very tired now, and 





could have found him years ago. And then for- 3 would sleep; and so turned over and lay quiet, 


get it and be happy, baby—nothing but happy.” 

So she lay, waiting for the day to break, still 
passing her hand over the chubby, watching 
face, over the soft limbs, over the yellow curls. 
“He'll remember the hair,” with a half laugh 
at their childish folly, thinking all the time of 
the child as a woman, good, and beautiful, and 3 





for so long that Bet came and touched her hand 
with an awe-struck face. Mrs. Cullom looked 
up with a sharp cry to “Joseph Bruno, for God’s 


sake to—to—”’ Then her voice died out, and 
the restless hands grew still, never to move 
again 


“She meant,” said the child, looking up, ‘for 





happy, shutting her eyes, and trying to see her ? him to take care of me. But he did not come.” 
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“No,” said the woman, seeping to carry bers Virginia, | nh his son, jd Bruno, had gone 
away; but Lavvy, with a dawning perception of; with a party of young men as nurse, against his 
what had happened, clung to her mother’s arm. } father’s will, it was said. 
The negress had seen glimpses outside of this : “John is but a reckless, fool-hardy boy,” 
life in which she and they were wallowing. She : Bruno had told his friend. ‘* What need had he 
knew what the girl had been shut out from that to meddle with this matter? There are enough 
day; and, God help the foul, black creature, she $ ; common, useless lives to throw away in it. 
knew too well the life te which she was con-; Life’s short enough. I’ve done what I could to 
demned! She let Lavvy sob out her grief over § make his easy and bright, and now he flies in 
the dead woman undisturbed. ; my face, and goes to hunt out danger. I’m an 
‘Poor chile! poor chile!” she said, touching $ old man, too. I want my boy with me in my 
the ragged little dress, “that’s but a little of? old age;” and so on, and on with his peevish 
yer loss this day.” : complaints, whenever an opportunity occurred 
At that moment, two squares off, Dr. Bruno; to bring them in. 
was slowly descending the steps of a house § Dr. Phillips did not say what everybody 
whose bell was muffled; he entered his coupe, ; thought, that this business was the first chance 
and was driven home. He wondered as he} of John Bruno's proving himself a man, or other 
went, if Simons had found that girl this morn- { than a shallow idler in a town, leader in boat- 
ing. Simons was a trusty, shrewd fellow, yet, § clubs, a judge of horses and wine, for to that 
perhaps, he should have gone himself. But the} point his father’s indulgence had brought him. 
operation in which he had just been called to} Nor when the old man extolled the bravery of 
assist, was one that, more than all others, re-; the act, and its moral heroism, did he hint his 
quired a cool brain and steady fingers, and: doubt that Jack had gone into the midst of the 
something in that child’s look and voice had } plague, as he might to a tragedy or a battle- 
shaken him strangely last night; it was only} field, for the new sensation, not for the good to 
justice to his patient to avoid such a chance: be done. ‘Let the boy row his own canoe a 
again. ; bit,” was all he said, ‘it will do him no harm;” 
The next night he was standing at his library ; striving meanwhile to interest his father in the 
window, looking out into the dark street, when} news of the day, and his curious cases, for his 
the butler, Simons, came in. ‘It is quite use-} practice, old as he was, was still large. 
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less, sir, I can find no trace of her,” he said.} They drove out one morning to an asylum for 
“This is the fourth attempt to-day,” with an: magdalens. 
aggrieved tone. $ «The House of the Good Shepherd, they call 


Dr. Bruno grew hot, swore at Simons, was} it,” said the old doctor, as he stopped the horse 
silent the rest of the evening, and that was the} in front of a plain, rambling brick building. 
last of ‘it. ; “They will admit you with me, being a physi- 

Mary Haskill, in the gathering night, was; cian. I know of no place where you could 
quietly buried; and her little girl went slowly } better pursue your favorite studies in human 
down unnoticed into that deeper grave, from $ nature than here.” 
which the world knows no resurrection. It was a hobby of Dr. Bruno’s, the study of 

faces, and that which lay beneath. He had 
§ grown to be a silent, rather morbid man, as old 
CHAPTER IIl. age approached. Fond of quiet researches, it 

TEN years after that, Dr. Phillips, a physician ; pleased this whim to trace the effect of different 
of long standing in Philadelphia, received a visit ; circumstances of life on characters resembling 
from his old friend and fellow practitioner, } each other, to guess at their past history by its 
Bruno, of New York. It was a pleasant holi- 3 ineffaceable writing on the countenance; to say, 
day for the two gray-headed old fellows; they; “‘blood thus far—vice here, resistance there,” 
drove out together, talked of their young days, $ following the marks. So he went into this hos- 
of the new modes of practice, sat long over: pital for souls with a quickened step and obser- 
their wine; dined out every evening with some : vant eye. 
of the grave, out-of-time clique of physicians to; If austerity and meagreness of outward life 
which they belongod. : could “minister to minds diseased,” here was 

Phillips was anxious to divert his friend by $ : remedy. In the bare walls, the plank floors, 
every means in his power, to take his mind off; the hard, square, inflexible outline of every 
of a subject which disquicted it greatly. The‘ ; apartment, or bit of necessary furniture, barren 
yellow fever had broken out severely in Norfolk, { of all trace of beauty but that of cleanliness, 
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ne there was nothing in which to refresh or rest ;.did not heed him; the few remaining hours of 
his the eye. A prison, bald, poor, monotonous; ; his stay were marked by the same grave, silent 

with not a flower in its ruled yard, a picture on ; pain in his face and manner. 
7, its walls, to appeal to the too strong fom God. | ‘After that day,” Phillips used to say, ‘I 
he natures that had led its inmates away from God. {saw him no more. A week afterward, Mrs. 
gh Bruno shivered, glancing about him, surveying } : Bruno wrote to me that he had gone to join 
it. the long lines of downcast faces, the still-mov- ; Jack in Norfolk. I never understood it.” 
to ing figures clad in sombre brown. Nor did his wife; she and many of his friends 
in Tkey had gone into one of the wards where ; to this hour think that Dr. Bruno was partially 
an some of the most miserable inmates lay ill. Dr. ; deranged during the latter part of his life. 
ny Bruno sat down on a bench by the door opening; John, perhaps, thought differently. He told 
ish into a little yard. He looked out here, his wrin- } me, in his vague, harum-scarum way, of that 
ed kled face paler than usual. ‘I'll stay here, } summer in the midst of the plague; his mouth 
Phillips,” he said. ‘*Go on; let me get a breath } growing set, and his voice hoarse, as it always 
dy of air.” ¢ did when he spoke of his father. ‘*We were 
ce “I am sorry I brought you,” said the old man. ; there five weeks together,” he said. «The 
er ‘It’s a sad place; but I thought you were used $ governor and I always were chums since I was 
at- to sights of suffering.” ; a boy riding pony on his foot. I thank God for 
rat “Sad! What are dead bodies to these? Go iit now. That made his old life happy, I think. 
mm. on—go on. But be quick.” $I never kept the worst of my scrapes from him 
of Phillips bustled off, thinking what a nervous, Sat home; so, when he came to Norfolk, he was 
his morbid old fool his friend had suffered himself $ < just one of us. If you want courage, there it 
he to become, shrinking from pain like the veriest } was for you, such as I'd never seen; for, you 
le- woman. {see we young fellows weren’t afraid—but he 
to He was absent longer than he intended; an} was. The sight of the pain and loathsomeness 
tT attendant came tohim. ‘Dr. Bruno is gone,” § S$ about him kept him sick, shivering; but there 
3? she said; ‘“‘he will meet you outside.”” Her face } was none of us could keep up at work with him. 
he was greatly troubled, anxious, and frightened; } * Night and day, the boldest to go into danger, 
his but some of the patients were present, and ; never out of the sight of the dead and dying, 
Phillips asked no questions. Something unusual ; and with such a tender, awful pity on his old 
oe had occurred, he saw; but Bruno would explain. § face, and such a gentle touch! I tell you,” (his 
He did not find the old dogtor outside, how- $ : eyes growing fixed at some far distant point, 
all ever; nor was he at the house when he drove : , ‘ and with the dark circle about them that comes 
06 there. S instead of tears to such men as John Bruno,) 
.g. It was late in the evening when Bruno re- : “the sight of the old boy’s face in those days 
six turned, very quiet and grave, with a something ; made a different man of me. I saw there was 
ld in his pale face that made his friend silent as 3 {some terrible pain urging him on, a dread, 
an to the occurrences of the morning. ; S growing every instant, lest he should be too 
“Joseph Bruno,” Phillips was used to say ; late to ease some miserable life before his own 
of } years afterward, ‘‘never was the same man after was required of him. He explained it all to 
ad that day. God only knows what chanced there, ; me. One night, I remember—a dark, rainy 
‘ld nor whether I was to blame. But it wrought a § night—-sitting by the window of a sick room, 
it change in him that lasted until the day of his}. where one of the patients lay sleeping, he told 
nt death.” s-me the whole wretched story. 
ng The next morning Dr. Bruno announced his; ‘‘No; let it pass,” John Bruno added. “I 
its wish to return immediately home. Phillips took $ cannot tell it. Yet it was a thing that might 
y, courage to hint his fears. ‘You are not well,” ; have happened to any of us—you or me. Only 
? he said. ‘Something has troubled, shocked 3 ; carelessness, neglect to help a child once that 
e- you?” came in his way. An every-day matter. But 
re ‘‘No,” he said, slowly, ‘“‘no. It is not the } years after, in an asylum, he met her. Well, 
shock, nor the pain, though. But it’s the gray ; no difference; it’s all over and gone now. But “ 
‘fe hairs, Charley Phillips, the gray hairs,” touch- § : I'll never forget,” his voice sinking unsteadily, 
as ing his beard with a sorrowful smile. ‘‘It’s to $ i $ “my father’s gray head, as he leaned against 
rs, think there’s so little time left, and that there’s ‘ the window-frame, the rain beating in on it 
ry a life wasted—wasted.” * and his white face, when he cried, ‘To think 
en Phillips was silent, puzzled and troubled; for $ that she knew me, Jack! To think of the lost 


his old friend was very near tohim. But Bruno ; soul for which I must answer to God! J!’ He 
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had some very soft, curly, yellow hair, which; fond of a joke and a laugh. But he hes suc- 
she qut off because it was like her mother’s, and $ ceeded in business, married happily, and has a 
she was not fit to wear it. She gave it to him. ; merry, cheerful home, with two or three chil- 
‘He was very feverish and in distress— ; dren’s faces peeping out of the door as he comes 
father,”” John went on, after a pause, ‘‘in the} home. He has no eonnection with societies, 
first weeks of his coming to Norfolk. After-} charitable or sanitary. ‘‘I’ve my rough edges,” 
ward he grew calmer, went about his work: he says, ‘I don’t fit into committees.” But 
steadily, and, until the day he was taken down, ; there is no household where helpfulness to the 
he talked to me in the same quiet way, but with } poorest of God’s creatures is so much a part of 
the earnestness of his whole soul in it, knowing ; the family life, so commonplace and ordinary 
his time was short. ‘It’s s wasted life, Jack,’ : a thing as in Jack Bruno’s; children, wife, and 
he'd say, ‘a wasted life. God didn’t send us} father giving, not alms alone, but head work, 
here to eat good dinners, or speculate in coal} and heart-sympathy, to bring those beneath 
alone, but to grow stronger and purer by living $ them up to their own level. 
outside of ourselves, by helping the souls for: [ met Bruno the other day, haggard and pale, 
whom Christ died. And JZ never did it, boy—I 3 just out of an hospital. He had spent three 
never did it.’ That was his cry, night and day, : years in the war. ‘‘I wanted to give these poor 
- me. a - the last. ~ reget fellows a chance,” his eye kindling as he looked 
ong—it’s a sharp thing with old people, that; at some wretched negroes passing. ‘‘They’ve 
fever, you know. But the last evening, I was} got it now—thank God! I knew the governor 
sitting holding his hand, when he looked up}; would have liked me to put my shoulder to that 
suddenly, and said, ‘What’s that about the} wheel.” 
laborers who came to work at the eleventh} And it seemed to me, looking at the broad, 
hour? They all received the same. But I was} gracious, liberal life that shone out from this 
very late.’ I never was good at preaching, but} man and those near to him, and at the count- 
I said these words of His beginning, ‘I was} less blessings it brought to the weak and poor, 
sick, and ye came unto me.’ I think he under-! that the seed of ill, sown in that long-ago night, 
stood, for he pressed my hand. Soon after} had turned into bounteous and good harvests. 








that, about nightfall ” : And I thought, too, that remembering how the 
Bruno broke down here, and, rising, walked } poor nervous brain and fevered heart, laid to 
to the window. ’ rest down yonder in Norfolk, yet spoke in all 


He’s a rough fellow, Jack Bruno, people ; this, that we should count no life or word wasted 
think vio know him slightly; uses slang, is} until we had seen the end thereof. 
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BY PHILO HENRIETTA CARE. \ 





He gave me the blossoms, and bade me “ good-by,” 
And then went back to the fight; 

And the hand is sweeping a harp in the sky 
That gave me these flowers that night. 


Onty a few wild Autumn flowers, 
Gathered along the way, 
Where the falling leaves in gorgeous showers 
Of gold and crimson lay. 
Some pearly blossoms that tell a tale 
Of the endless love of God; 
A few wood asters, sweet and pale, 
And a spray of golden rod. 


And like all fair and beautiful things, 
They have woven a spell for me; 
Yet their voice is sad as the bird that sings 
From the mournful cypress tree. 
Only a trifling gift, to be sure, 
But I’ve taken them into my heart; 
And every blossom, fresh and pure, 
Seems of my life a part. 


He was only one of the host that stood 
Firmer than Spartan band; 

Only a drop in the river of @lood 
Trailing over the land. 

And yet he was all.of life to me, 
And hope with him is dead; 

And in the future I only see 
A desert wild and dread. 


‘ 


Only a few wild Autumn flowers, 
Gathered along the way, 

Like a low, sad song they thrill the hours 
Of this still September day. 

A few wood asters, pale and sweet, 
And a spray of golden rod, 

Yet they whisper that we shall surely meet 
In the great bivouac of God. 


I’ve preserved them all, these sad days, here 
In this antique, Eastern vase, 

And kept them fresh, with the bitter tears 
That fall, for a still, white face. 
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BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 





*sWno is it?” ¢ ‘So it strikes me. She tried to look very sad 

Unpleasant lines were cutting down through } and embarrassed; but I saw through her poor 
the smooth brow of Mr. Bostwick. disguise. It was a mere speculation on my 

**A young lady, sir.” 3 purse; but it didn’t sueceed.” 

**What does she want?” $ ‘Was it Mary Wild?” asked a low, interested © 

“<I don’t know, sir. She asked for you.” 3 voice; that of Mr. Bostwick’s eldest daughter. 


‘‘Did she send up her name?” “She only called herself Miss Wild—nothing 
“It is Wild, or White, sir. I couldn’t just } more,” returned Mr. Bostwick. 
make it out, she spoke so low.” ; ‘*Was she about my age and size?” 
A hard expression condensed around the: ‘‘Yes.” 
mouth of Mr. Bostwick, as he went to the par- ‘It was Mary! Poor girl! I’'msosorry. I 
lor where the visitor awaited him. She was } : wish you’d given her the money,” said Annie 
young—by her face, though deeply shaded with } ’ Bostwick. 


SPLLILS. 


care and trouble, not over nineteen. : This was met by an almost harsh rebuke from 
‘Miss Wild,” said the visitor, in a timid : the father, who denounced, rather intemper- 
voice, introducing herself. $ ately, both Mrs. Wild and her daughter. 


‘Miss Wild? What Miss Wild?” Mr. Bost-; ‘Why don’t they go to work, like other poor 
wick knit his brows closer, and hardened his { people, and make an honest living?” he said. 
mouth to a severe expression. ‘‘Begging is immoral, no matter who engages 

“‘T am Mr. Howard Wild’s daughter.’’ 3 in it; and I, for one, shall give no encourage- 

“Qh! Ah! Yes.” The forehead of Mr. Bost- } ment to the vice.” 
wick became a trifle smoother; the mouth a Annie looked hurt by this response, and 
line more flexible. He knew his visitor now. } shrunk back into silence. 

Mr. Wild, her father, was dead. It was nearly; ‘It was all a sham—all a speculation,” went 
a year since he dropped away from the business {on Mr. Bostwick. ‘I haven’t lived fifty years 
circle, where Mr. Bostwick had met him almost jin the world without learning how to detect a 
daily. Out of sight had been out of mind. Mr. : false coin. Twenty dollars! I wonder how 
Wild had passed to the forgotten ones. The} ; many she has called on to-day?—how many 
daughter’s presence not only reminded Mr. i twenty dollar bills she has received?” 

Bestwick of her father, but of things heard $ : No one answered. After muttering to him- 
after his death. How that his estate had proved ; self for awhile, the annoyed gentleman, who 
to be insolvent, and that his family was left, in $ ’ really believed all that his denunciations im- 
the ordinary phrase, without a dollar. ’ plied, dropped down into an uncomfortable 

We will not Jiere describe what passed at the ; silence. 
brief interview between Mr. Bostwick and Miss; There is another side to all this. Let us see 


Wild. é $ what it will unfold... Mr. Bostwick may be right 
«‘Who was she?” asked Mrs. Bostwick, as her : :in his judgment of the ease; but we will not 
husband came back to the family circle. saccept that judgment until we have examined 


“Howard Wild’s daughter,” was almost ab- for ourselves. 
ruptly answered. Only three short blocks distant from Mr. Bost- 
“Howard Wild’s daughter!” responded Mrs. $ wick’s comfortable, or, we might say, luxurious 


Par. 


Bostwick, in a tone of surprise. $ home, lived Mrs. Wild, the widow of Howard 
“Tas.” ; Wild. At the time of her husband’s death, 
**What did she want?” 4 twelve months before, she and her children 
**Money.” $ were dwelling in equal comfort with the family 
**Money!” S of Mr. Bostwick. Misfortune came with sor- 
“Yes. Asked me to lend her twenty dollars!” }row. Death took from them sustenance as well 
**You didn’t do it.”’ $as love. The home in which they lived had too 
“Oh, no!” ; costly furnishing to be spared. Creditors, eager 


“The girl must have considerable assurance,” } get their own, seized upon and sold every- 
said Mrs. Bostwick. 


thing not secured by law; and when the wreck 
' 245 
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and dispersion ended, only a few necessary; hire. The rent charged for a passable instru- 
articles of household goods remained; and with 3 ment was ten dollars a quarter; and as Mary 
these Mrs. Wild shrunk away, stunned, fright- 3 was a stranger, payment in advance, or security, 
ened, shivering in face of a dark and dreary ; was demanded. 
future, and sought shelter for herself and chil- The next thing was to see if scholars could be 
dren in a small house, the rent of which was 3 3 found. Mary was no hesitating, half-hearted 
moderate. : girl. She saw before her only one way in which 
The ways and means to get bread—these came ; she could help her mother; and in that way, if 
next into consideration. The extremity was; the path were not too difficult, she meant to 
close, and had to be met by early action. What 3 ; : walk. First, the scholars; then the instrument. 
could Mrs. Wild do? Alas! In girlhood her But where was she to go for scholars? Not 
educational advantages had been limited. She among strangers, for that would be a fruitless 
was not competent to teach. In the needle- ¢ search. She must call on the friends she had 
hand alone lay all of her resources. There < é known in sunnier days—and particularly on her 
were four children, of whom Mary was the} } mother’s friends. Pride, native independence, 
oldest; and she was still at school when the § and a sensitiveness about intrusion, held her 
storm broke suddenly over them. Very soon ’ * back; but stern necessity urged her forward. 
after her father’s death, Mary began to compre- $ Bravely she walked in the way of duty, though 
hend the new relation in which she stood to the ; every step was in pain—such pain as only they 
world, and to have faint glimpses of the new who have walked by the same path can com- 
duties devolving upon her. ’’prehend. Four ladies, who sympathized with 
“T must do something,” she said. “But: 3 Mary in her effort to help her mother, promised 
what?” There came the perplexing question. S her each a scholar, at eight dollars a quarter. 
The willing heart and ready hand never long} § On the faith of this promise the piano was hired, 
remain idle. Mary was not skilled in any work and the rent for a quarter paid in advance. 
by which she could earn money; nor did she feel : Only three of these scholars came. Older 
competent to teach in any department. She } sisters, in the other case, interfered. Their little 
had been for years at school; but, like too many } ; sister, they said, must not receive her first lesson 
girls, she had merely skipped along the surface ; from a girl who had néyer taught, and who was 
of things, and was profound in nothing. 3 but indifferently educated in music. At the end 
“If I had dreamed of a time like this,” she } of the first quarter, one of the three scholars 
said, tearfully, one day, several months after was removed under the pressure of a like in- 
her father’s death, and when absolute want: fluence. It was all in vain that the child’s 
began to look her sorrowing mother in the face, } mother, who thought more of helping Mary than 
“chow different my life would have been! I had § of her daughter’s music, urged that she be per- 
such good opportunities. Might have been so; mitted to give another qaarter’s instruction. 
well educated. Might have been competent to} The older sisters clamored against the arrange- 


teach in almost any department.” 3 ment in an almost heartless manner, and it 
She laid her face against her mother, and ceased. 
scbbed. ’ Poor Mary Wild’s heart sunk when this scholar 


“Tf the piano had not been taken,” she said, : was taken away. She had only two left. Faith- 
mournfully, a little while afterward, “I might ; fully had she tried to increase the original num- 
try to get a few music scholars. But, without: ber, but without success. 
an instrument, I can do nothing.” The owner of the piano called promptly, at 

“Don’t they hire pianos?” asked a ‘younger ; : the end of the first quarter, for another advance 
sister, who had been a silent and almost un- 3 : payment. It was made. The second quarter 
observed listener. ; opened discouragingly for Mary Wild. She had 

No answer was given to the suggestion, but it} only two scholars, and saw no prospect of ob- 
dropped, like a word of hope, into the mind of : taining others. She had been around among 
Mary, and her thought dwelt upon it. ¢her mother’s friends several times, but even 

‘*T will hire a piano and take music scholars,” ; : those who manifested interest in the beginning 
she said, to herself, not long afterward. Acting : ; were growing indifferent—some even showed 
upon this resolution, she called at a store where { annoyance. 
she had been in the habit of getting music, and} At the close of the second quarter, Mary was 
asked if an instrument could be obtained in the ! unable to meet the prompt demand which came 
way desired. From the music-seller she re-{ from the owner of the piano. Not obtaining his 
ceived the address of a man who kept pianos for ! money, he went away, saying that if the advance 
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rent were not paid in a week the instrument 
would be removed. This was only a threat. The ; 
rent was not forthcoming; but the piano still ; 
continued in Mary's possession. 

Everything looked dark for the striving girl. 
She still had but two scholars, and was begin- 
ning to give way to feelings of deep discourage- 
ment. Weeks passed, and there was no change. 
The third quarter was drawing to a close. 

One day a lady called. She had two daughters 
and a niece that were to receive music lessons. 
She had heard of Mary Wild, and was pleased ; 
with what she had heard; asked her terms, and } 
said they were satisfactory. 

**My niece does not live with me,” she re- 
marked, ‘and her mother has no piano. She 
will have to come here to receive lessons. It is 
arranged for her to practice at my house.” 

This was satisfactory,and the scholars were 
accepted with a thankful heart. 

“That man is down stairs again,” said a 
younger brother, looking into the room where } 
Mary was sitting one day, about three weeks } 
after this encouraging addition to her number } 
of pupils. 

‘What man?” 
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The color left the poor girl’s 
face as she asked the question. 


Fear mingled with shame in Mary’s sensitive 


and plese it with  enisehee lady who has the ro 
in hand.” 

The white face of Mary did not move him. 
He was too much interested in the question of 
dollars to comprehend the meaning of a pale, 
suffering countenance. To him it was a dumb 
sign. He buttoned his coat deliberately, and 
moved toward the narrow hall. 

“<I will send for the piano in the course of an! 
hour,” he said. 

In less than an hour one of Mary’s pupils 
would be there to receive a lesson. 

“Oh, no! Not to-day! Don’t send for it to- 
day, sir!” She clasped her hands painfully. 

“In an hour, I said.’”’? He was cold and severe 
in manner. 

“Just give me two days.” In her extremity 
Mary conquered pride, and plead with the un- 
pitying man. ‘Perhaps I can get an advance 
from my new scholars.” 

“Very well. That may be feasible,” he an- 
swered. ‘If you can get the advance, and pay 
me twenty dollars, the piano can remain. Two 
days, you say?” 

“Yes, sir. Give me two days.” 

“At this hour, day after to-morrow, I will be 
here. If you have the money, well; if not, I 
And he went away. 
“I’m afraid it won’t do, Mary,” said Mrs. 


heart. She went down, trembling n spite of; Wild, when her daughter suggested calling on 
every effort at self-composure, to meet this rigid? the lady who had sent her three scholars, and 
exacter of his due. His keen eyes read at the; stating her case. ‘She is a stranger, and it 
first glance, as she came in, her inability to pay $ 3 may prejudice her mind against you, and cause 
the rent, and at once his looks hardened. 3 her to withdraw these pupils at the end of their 


**The man that comes about the piano.” $ shall wait no longer.” 





“Have you that little amount ready, Miss 
Wild?” His voice was cold and firm. 

“Indeed, sir—I’m very sorry. But ” she 2 
stammered, broke down—then rallied, and said 
almost pleadingly, ‘‘there is no lack of will, or } 
effort, on my part, sir. If I had the money, I; 
would only be too eager to pay it. Scholars 
were not received in the commencement ac- 
cording to expectation. But things are begin- 
ning to look more hopeful. Within the last few : 
weeks I have obtained three new pupils. At} 
the end of their first quarter I will receive: 
twenty-four dollars, and the money shall be 
kept sacredly for you.” 

There was a faint, sneering smile on the man’s ; 
thin lips as he shook his head, and answered, 

“T can’t wait until the end of the young} 
ladies’ quarter. 
ness. When you engaged the instrument, I told 
you that payment must be made quarterly, in} 
advance. You now owe a quarter’s rent. 
you cannot pay that, and the advanee for next 
quarter, I shall at once remove the instrument, } 
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first term.” 

“But what am I to do, mother?” asked the 
disheartened girl. ‘If I do not pay this man, 
he will certainly remove the instrument; and I 
see no other possible way of obtaining the 
money.” 

“It is a simple act of borrowing,” returned 
Mrs. Wild. ‘*You would call it an advanee; but 
the lady would consider it a loan. Now let us 
see if there is not some one else from whom you 
can borrow the sum needed for a short time. If 
80, it will be better than to run the risk of losing 
scholars.” 

“There is not a living soul to whom I can 
apply,” said Mary, a chill creeping down to her 


; heart, as she imagined herself asking of some 


old acquaintance or friend the loan of twenty 


It isn’t my way of doing busi-} dollars. 


“There is Mrs. Lincoln,” suggested Mrs. Wild. 
“TI could die more easily than ask such a 


If} favor of her,” answered Mary. 


‘Mrs. Parrish,” said the mother. 
“‘No—no—no!” The girl shivered, 
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td THE OTHER SIDE. 
“Mr. Berton 5 is a kind-hearted sateen: set He had ame called ant heen ts was 
“He doesn’t know me.’ ’ now threatening and insolent. Mary stood 
“He knew your father, and highly esteemed { listening while ber mother meekly offered ex- 
him. I am sure that if he comprehended the } cuses, and asked for more time in which to 
case, he would be only too well pleased to ren- { settle the bill. She hesitated no longer after 
der this small service. Take heart, dear, and} the man retired, but made hasty preparation 
go to him. I know it will be a hard trial; but 3 for going out. Resolution had become fixed. 
we are in great extremity. To lose the piano is ; She would see Mr. Bostwick. : 
to lose the very means of living.” 3 Not until she found herself seated in the par- 
‘Is there no one else, mother? I never liked} lor of Mr. Bostwick, and awaiting an interview 
Mr. Burdan. Something about him always re-} with that individual, did Mary's heart again 
pelled me.” $ falter. Now, in face of the ordeal she had so 





‘There is Mr. Bostwick.” ; dreaded, she trembled and grew faint. There 
*‘ Annie’s father?” ; were a few minutes of suspense, and then she 
Yes.” ’ was face to face with the man whom her fancy 


Mary dropped her eyes, and sat very still for } had invested with a sphere of gentlemanly kind- 
some time. Then sighing heayily, she answered, ; ness and humanity. His hard, keen eyes looked 
“Annie is a sweet girl. We went to school ; into hers from beneath knitted brows with sus- 
together, and I loved her very much. She was} picious interrogation. 
fond of her father, and often spoke of him as a} ‘Miss Wild,” she said, timidly. 
kind and generous man. He was always making; ‘What Miss Wild?” All the girl’s fond illu- 
her presents. He doesn’t know me; but he} sion was gone in a moment. Could this, indeed, 
knew father. I could go to him a great deal § be the father of Annie Bostwick? 
more freely than to Mr. Burdan.” ’ fT am Mr. Howard Wild’s daughter.” The 
“If that is your feeling toward Mr. Bostwick,” } voice was faint. 
said Mrs. Wild, ‘“‘you had better see him. The} “Oh! Ah! Yes. Be seated, Miss.” Mary had 
favor you will ask is so small, that he cannot; arisen, and was still standing. She sat down. 
find it in his heart to refuse.” ‘*Well, Miss Wild, what have you to say?” 
But when Mary’s thought went forward to; Nothing could have been colder or more un- 
the proposed interview with Mr. Bostwick, her i sympathetic than the voice of Mr. Bostwick. 
courage failed, and the day passed in weak de-} Mary’s first thought, after this reception, was 
spondency. After a miserable night came an-$ to retire, without asking for the help she had 
other troubled morning. No plain way opened} come to seek. But her extremity was too great. 
before the stumbling feet of Mary Wild. Her; To abandon this opportunity seemed like giving 
mother, who knew how sensitive were her feel- } ’ up everything. So, in a kind of desperation, 
ings, said nothing more on the subject of trying } she answered, 
to get a loan from Mr. Bostwick. She would } ‘‘My father, sir, left us very poor when he 
not move her to that ordeal by the pressure of a} died. You knew my father?” 
single consideration. If Mary went to him, it} ‘Well—yes—slightly, in a business way.” 
must be entirely her own act. ; Mr. Bostwick spoke with the most repellant in- 
Nearly the whole day passed in weak indeci- : difference. 
sion on the part of Mary, A hundred times} ‘Nearly everything was taken from us, sir, 
almost did she endeavor to brace her mind for by the creditors—even my piano,” continued 
the painful work that lay before her; and as; Mary. ‘‘We had nothing to live upon; and I 
often, when imagination pictured her in inter-} wanted to do something to help, So I rented a 
view with Mr. Bostwick, did her heart sink 3 piano for ten dollars a quarter, and tried to get 
down in her bosom, weak and shivering. $ music scholars, But I was young, and had 
The day had waned until it was nearly six} never taught music. People didn’t like to send 
o'clock, and still Mary shrunk back from the § their children. At first I had three scholars— 
only path that seemed opening for her feet. then only two. I have not been able to get 
She was sitting alone in her room, partly dressed} money to pay the rent of my piano, and the 
to go out, when a man’s voice in the passage } owner threatens to take it away. If that is 
startled her. Going to the head of the stairs } taken, sir, I am helpless. A few weeks ago, I 
she listened, and soon understood what was; obtained three new scholars. At the end of 
going on below. The man had come from the ‘ their first quarter I shall receive twenty-eight 
grocer’s where they déalt, for a bill of twelve} dollars. But unless I have twenty dollars by 
dollars, which her mother was unable to pay. : to-morrow at eleven o’clock, my instrument will 
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we wreaiweak Te: you wal be so kind as to let ; “y haven t the money, sir, and you must take 
me have that sum for a little over two months, } the instrument. I’ve tried my best, and can do 
you would do me a favor for which I can never } no more.” 

cease to be grateful. The money received for’ The man stood scowling at her for a moment 
these scholars, at the end of 7 first term, be two, and then went out for the carman and 
shall be faithfully paid to you.” :his assistant, who removed the piano. After 

«It may be all just as you say,” replied Mr. this was done, he said sharply to Mrs. Wild, 
Bostwick, icily; “but I have no evidence to the $ 3 ‘“‘And now, ma’am, when am I to receive the 
fact beyond your word. Of course, your late $ $ ten dollars due for the rent of this instrument?” 
father had personal friends, and you should ; $ If you had left it,” replied Mary, not wait- 
apply to them.+ To me you are simply a stran- $ ‘ing for her mother to answer, and speaking 
ger, and, under the circumstances, [ cannot meet ; from a state of aroused indignation at the man’s 
your request. Iam sorry, of course, to disap- g brutal way of conducting himself, ‘the means 
point you; but I never act differently in these $ of payment would have been in my hands, and 
eases. If things are as you represent them, yous $ you would have got your due when I received 
can have no difficulty in procuring the sum re- $ $from my scholars their quarterly bills. Now 
quired.” 5 S you leave me helpless, and I can promise no- 

Mary did not plead her case. On its simple : thing.” 
statement her request had been refused, and in ; The man was angry, and answered her inso- 
such cold, hurting language, that she felt stun- ; lently, at the same time giving utterance to 
ned and humiliated. Rising, she murmured a : threatening language. 
faint apology for having troubled Mr. Bostwick, ; «Shall I come to-morrow?” asked the child, 
and withdrew. He made no effort to retain } when the man had gone. 
her; though a little surprised that she failed in} ‘No, dear—not to-morrow.” Mary’s voice 
importunity, and not altogether satisfied with ’ choked her. 
himself for the manner in which he had denied} ‘‘When shall I come, Miss Mary?” 
the unhappy girl. He had taken all for granted ; ‘Not until I send you word.” 
against her—nothing in her favor. 3 The child lingered for a little while, and then 

On the next day, at eleven o’clock, Mary { went away. 

Wilde stood beside a pupil at the piano. Her } : Here is the other side of this case; and the 
drooping eyes, her helpless, almost hopeless } ’ reader will agree with us that Mr. Bostwick did 
face, were evidence of what she had suffered. $ not judge it correctly. He had taken the worst, 

‘‘Are you sick, Miss Mary?” asked the girl 3 S instead of the best, for granted—had supposed 
she was teaching, lifting, as she spoke, a pair } S evil instead of good. Perhaps you or I, reader, 
of soft blue eyes that were full of tenderness ; might have done the same. But that is no jus- 
and sympathy. : tification. 

‘‘My head aches.” Mary turned her face § When the child retired, Mary turned, silent 
partly aside, as she answered, or rather evaded, 3 and tearful, from her mother, and went away 
the child’s question. There was a pause and} where she could be alone. It seemed to her 
an intermission in the lesson. In that pause a i young heart as if all were lost. She sat down 
heavy vehicle rattled up to the door and stop- : as in the darkness of a narrow cell, from which 
ped. Then the bell was rung violently. Mary $ $there was no escape. She felt the mantle of 
started and trembled, and grew so weak that : despair wrapping itself, fold upon fold, around 


she had to sit down. 3her, and shuddered chillily. Weak, helpless, 
“Tm sorry you are sick,” said the child, : hopeless—it was the darkest period that had 
leaving her place at the piano. s yet fallen upon her young life. For an hour 


The door was opened, and the tread of a man } she had been thus alone, when word came that 
was heard in the passage. Mrs. Wild, hoping } a lady wished to see her. She tried to rally 
to spare her daughter, had come down to meet : herself—tried to obliterate the traces of tears 
him. The visitor spoke loudly, asking if his : from her eyes and cheeks; but she tried in vain. 
money was ready. At the sound of his yoice, : With all the signs of suffering about her, she 
Mary became almost white, and shook with a : went down to see the lady who had called, and 
strong nervous chill. Her young scholar looked : found the person from whom she had obtained 
frightened. Seeing this, Mary rallied herself, } her last three scholars, 


and spoke some assuring words. Then she ad-: ‘What is the trouble, my dear?” asked this 
vanced to the parlor door, and, opening it, said : lady, kindly, as she took Mary’s hand and felt 
to the owner of the piano, * it tremble. 


Vou, XLVIII.-—15 

















For sobbing Mary could not le “This un- 
expected visit, and the interest expressed, broke 
down what little self-control remained. 

“Think me your friend, dear, and tell me 
freely of your trouble.” She drew Mary to a 
seat and sat down beside her. 

As soon as the surprised girl could recover 


herself, she frankly told her story, not omitting 3 


her visit to Mr. Bostwick. 

“I wish you had come to me. It would have 
saved all this,” said the lady. ‘‘But cheer up! 
I will see that you have an instrument; and, 
what is better, as many scholars as you can 
teach. I like the way my children and niece 
are progressing, and will do all in my power to 
bring you into notice.” 
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-—THE MIST. 

etn could not speak her thanks, for her 
heart was brimming over; but she raised the 
lady’s hand to her lips and kissed it. There 
was more than a kiss upon that hand—a tear 
$ lay upon it, pure and sparkling as a diamond. 

Mr. Bostwick had not heeded the injunction 
to do good as.we have opportunity, but suffered 
the opportunity that came to him in Providence 
3to pass him unimproved. If he had taken a 
little pains to inquire into the case—thus pos- 
sessing himself of the facts as they existed—he 
would have helped the needy one, and so gained 
that sweet satisfaction which all experience who 
act from a spirit of good will and benevolence. 
; But the blessing that might have been his, was 

given to one more worthy to receive it. 
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THESE WAKING DREAMS. 





BY EMMA E 


LLINGWOOD. 





Trese waking dreams! these waking dreams! 
How beautiful they are! 
They come to me on every breeze— 
They smile in every star. 
Along the silvery noontide brook 
They sparkle as they play, 
And sweep adown the waves of time, 
As glides that stream away. 


The beautiful! the beautiful! 
My castles bright in air, 

That fade, yet come so clear again, 
As transient as fair. 

I long to grasp and stay your flight 
Within my Summer’d world, 

And give my heart its dainty gems, 
With love and pride impearled. 


Like music passing through the air 
So pure, so blest and free; 
Sweet angel voices singing soft, 
Some cherished melody. 
Ah! sweeter than murmuring voice 
Of ocean’s mermaid song, 
Are streams that make my bosom heave, 
As thrills the pulse along. 
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Oh, yes! these sweet imaginings, 
That close about me cling ; 

And round about my inner life 
Their golden haloes fling; 

Scem like the gentle dew distilled 
Upon the sunkiss’d flower ; 

Refreshening the weary heart 
In sorrow’s darkest hour. 
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MIST. 





BY EDWAR 


D A. DARBY. 





A sxow-wniTE mist hangs over the earth, 
And darkens the light of the morning sun; 
And it wraps yon mountain, hoary and grim 
To its feet, like the veil of a vestal nun. 
Like a silent, sad, mysterious spell, 
It covers the landscape far and near; 
And it haunts the valley, the forest and bill, 
Like the ghost of a superstitious fear. 
Spurning the land, it goeth far 
Out o’er the ocean vast and wide, 
Mysteriously and silently, 
As the tireless march of the restless tide; 
And the ships, bewilder’d, wander about, 
Lost in the mist that covers the sea; 
The smothered tone of the warning bell, 
Sounds over the waters drearily. 


The ship that is brave, and staunch, and strong, 
With a crash strikes hard on the hidden reef; 
Short space for a thought of the friends at home, 
And the time for prayer to God is brief. 

Down they go in the boiling surf, 
Few their struggles, and faint their cries ; 
With life crushed out, they are tossed about 
With pallid faces and sightless eyes. 
No mortal vision hath seen their woes ; 
Like a pall the mist lies darkly there, 
Shutting out, as it were, from God and man, 
The terrible sight of their wild despair. 
Then get thee gone, white Spirit of Mist, 

That the sun may shine on the earth once more; 
And guide us aright, lest we search in vain 

For the corpses scattered along the shore. 
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THERE was a party at Mrs. Lee’s one evening - 
in June, and the lion of the eccasion was Lieut. : 
Lacy, @ young officer who had just received his : 
commission, and was, perhaps, a trifle vain of } 
the uniform he was now sporting for the first ; 
time. It was early in the war, when uniforms : 
possessed the charm of novelty, and the Perry- ; 
ville girls were bewitched with the glitter of his 
shoulder-straps. Robert Lacy knew that he 
looked well “in his suit of blue,” and that he : 
was a hero in the bright eyes which glanced } 
admiration at him from every side; and I think 
it is safe to say (without accusing him of more } 


conceit than, usually falls to the lot of man,) ? 


that he found his position an agreeable one. $ 

Isabel Horton was neither lion nor lioness, } 
but a quiet spectator, as she promenaded the } 
room with her cousin, Charley Adams, at whose : 
home she was to spend the summer. She had > 
but recently arrived in Perryville, and most of 


the assembled guests were strangers to her. : 


Lee. ‘Lieut. Lacy, where’s the button you 
promised me to remember you by?” 

“Can’t you remember me without any re- 
minder?” asked the lieutenant, impressively. 

‘*No, indeed! I should fagget you in a week!” 
**So should I!” «‘And I!” chimed in the other 
girls. 

‘Well! It seems there’s no help for me!”- 
sighed the young man, with comic resignation. 
‘I'm at your mercy—help yourselves.” 

“Give us your penknife, and we will,” said 
Lizzie Boyd, taking him at his word. 

With a laugh and a shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders, he placed his knife in her hand, and Miss 
Lizzie proceeded to business. 

“Which will you have, Annie?” 

**Oh! the one nearest his heart, of course!” 

Miss Boyd audaciously seized a button upon 
the left breast of his coat, skillfully severed it 
from the broad-cloth, and attacked another. 

The nonsense was at its height, when Robert 





Charley and his sister Annie were leud in their } Lacy chanced te look up from the bevy of girls 
praises of ‘‘cousin Isabel ;” but the young people : by which he was surrounded, and encountered 
of the village stood rather in awe of Miss Hor-! a flash of unmitigated scorn from the dark eyes 





ton, the dignity of whose manner contrasted too ; 
strongly with the merry, easy ways prevalent ; 
among them, to leave them quite unconstrained } 
in her society. They acknowledged that she: 
was beautiful, but whispered to each other that : 
her dark eyes were a thought teo piercing, and : 
her red lips a shade too scornful. 

“Who is she?” asked Robert Lacy of Lizzie: 
Boyd, with whom he was flirting under the! 
chandelier. : 

«My Lady Disdain,’ otherwise known as: 
Miss Horton, of New York,” was the laughing : 
response of Miss Lizzie. «But never mind her} 
now,” added the pretty coquette. ‘You pro-; 
mised to give me a keepsake, before going to} 
the war; and I’m afraid you’ll never think of it } 


wer 


of Miss Horton, who stood talking with Judge 
Lee, at the upper end of the room. Till that 
moment it had not occurred to him how absurd 
such trifling must seem to a spectator and a 
stranger, and his own lip curled involuntarily 
as he said to himself, ‘‘ What a fool [am making 
of myself! I don’t wonder she sneers. Suppose 
she thinks me a confounded puppy!” 

The result of this mental soliloquy was an 


3; attempt at releasing himself from the fair hands 


so mercilessly robbing him. This, however, 
was no easy matter, and it was late in the even- 
ing when, after promising Lizzie Boyd to spend 
the next evening with her, and Annie Adams to 
“call in the morning and make the acquaint- 
ance of cousin Isabel,” he found himself alone 


again.” } for a moment in the conservatory. He stood in 

‘Oh! I always remember my promises, trust } the shade of a large orange-tree just inside the 
me forthat. I wish you would remember yours : door, when Miss Horton, again with her cousin 
half as well. I dare say you’ve forgotten already } Charley, approached it slowly, and he heard 


what you are to give me when I bid you good- ; 
by.” 

“T haven’t promised you anything—and you 
know I haven’t, Mr. Impudence!” 

“Calling names, are you?” queried Annie} 
Adams, stopping in front of them with Katy < 


errrnrrrccec 


~ 


Charley say, 

“I see Bob Lacy has escaped from the girls 
for a wonder. I'll hunt him up and introduce 
him, if you like.” 

“Don’t, please,” was the answer, ‘I’m not 
prepared to fall down and worship his buttons, 
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so I should find no favor in his eyes. Oh! that ; : light of his shoulder-straps, and leave me to 
such insufferable conceit should wear the guise $ finish the bouquets.” 

of patriotism!’’ As she spoke, her eyes fell: 3 Yes, run along, sis,” added Charley, ‘or 
upon the subject of her remark, who, having § he'll think you’re stopping to prink; and if 
no desire to hear himself discussed at further § ‘ there’s anything a fellow hates, it’s having a 
length, passed out of the conservatory with a: é girl keep him waiting while she puts on her 
inod to Charley, and a glance at her flushed $ S fascinations.” 

cheeks, ‘‘Lieut. Lacy would prefer to do the faseinat- 

He had heard each word distinctly, and was: ing himself,” remarked Isabel; while Annie, 
inwardly raging while, with courteous smiles, 5 ; loth to leave~her cousin behind, and still not 
he took leave of hig hostess. ‘If there’s an} much averse to a tete-a-tete with the young 
expression I hate to see upon a woman's face,” ; officer, gave her dress a shake and entered the 
thought he, on his walk homeward, “it’s a house. 

-scornful one. None of your pepper-boxes for } “TIL tell you what it is, Bel,” said Charley, 
me! Iwish I hadn’t promised Annie Adams to} seriously, as they were left alone together, 
call there to-morrow. I'll go, though, just to} ‘you ought to have too much sénse to judge a 
show ‘my Lady Disdain’ how little I care for} man what you see him do when he’s pestered 
her contempt.” $ by a lot of silly girls, or to allow your preju- 

He did care, however. He had never before dices to run away with you. Bob Lacy is any- 
been so deeply mortified. He was indignant, ; thing but the conceited fop you think him. He’s 
too, at having his patriotism called in question, $ as true a patriot as there isin our land, I don’t 
for his love of country was genuine. He was} know anotber fellow with as brilliant prospects 
making great sacrifices, in a business point of } as he has sacrificed for the sake of serving his 
view, to say nothing of leaving home and friends } country; and if he is handsome, and the girls 
for the sake of entering the army, and, after : will run after him, it’s no fault of his. He’sa 
all, to get credit for nothing but conceit, was ; good friend of mine, too, and I want you to like 
vexatious. Lieut. Lacy went to sleep that night § $ him; so just come into the parlor with me, and 
with the conviction that Miss Horton was the 3 be as sweet as you always are when you don’t 
most thoroughly disagreeable girl he had ever $ S think ¥ necessary to keep any one at a dis- 
seen. 5 tance.’ 

The next morning was as lovely as June } Isabel had no good answer to make to this 
mornings are apt to be, and Annie Adams ands appeal; but with the certainty she felt that 
her cousin Isabel enjoyed its beauties out-of- : 3 Lieut. Lacy had heard her severe speech in re- 
doors. There was to be a Sunday-School pienic ; 2 gard to him the previous evening, she would 
the following day, and the girls had promised to ; sooner have faced the cannon’s mouth than him. 
make bouquets and wreaths for the tables; they ? Charley, however, would only laugh at her if 
accordingly pressed Charley into the service, {she told him so, so she said quietly, 

and while Mrs. Adams was in the kitchen intent: ‘‘How ean Igo and leave all these flowers to 
upon the manufacture of good things, the young § ’ wither, as they will if they are not nace care 
people were in the garden loading themselves § : of at once?” 
with flowers. When the girls’ apronsandChar-$ ‘Ob! if that’s all,” said Charley, “I'll bring 
ley’s basket were filled to overflowing, they re- : him out here;” and off he went without waiting 
paired to the ‘‘side piazza,” and commenced $ for a word of remonstrance. 
work ‘‘in good earnest,” as Annie expressed it.; For a moment after he left her Miss Horton 
Which were flying most rapidly, tongues or fin- : was in a quandary. The doors and windows 
gers, it would be hard to say, when they were; were open throughout the house, so that she 
startled by a peal of the door-bell, followed by ¢ could not run around to the front door without 
a summons to the parlor to see Lieut. Lacy. t being seen from the parlor windows, or enter 

“Oh, yes!” said Annie, with an appealing; the house from the piazza without being scen 
glance at her cousin. ‘‘He promised to come ¢ from the parlor door opening into the central 
over this morning to be introduced to ‘the } hall. In either case, she was sure of being cap- 
dearest cousin in the world,’ so do be gracious, 3 ? tured by Charley. Some workmen, who had 
that’s a darling. He’s splendid, and I know} been mending the chimneys, had left their lad- 
you would acknowledge it if you’d only give } der standing against the piazza. As her eye 
him a chance to show you what he really is.” fell upon it, she remembered that the windows 

‘*He has shown all I care to see,” was the } of her room opened upon its flat roof. Quick as 
emphatic response. ‘So go and rejoice in the} thought (quicker, rather, for if she had stopped 
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to think she would not ee done it,) she; When the hour soiend for starting ‘for the 
mounted the ladder, and liad just landed upon ; picnic the next day, Miss Horton, knowing that 
the roof, and turned to detach her dress, which : Lieut. Lacy would be likely to be there, longed 
had caught in a climbing rose, when she saw $ to decline going; but she was ashamed to show 
Annie, Charley, and Lieut. Lacy, coming along 3 any feeling upon the subject; and accordingly 
the gravel walk which led around from the front ; 3 started off in the buggy with Charley in appa- 
to the side door. They spied her at the same } ; rently high spirits. The company went in 
moment, and shouted with laughter; even the } : vehicles of all descriptions. Annie took haw 
lieutenant (comprehending as he did instantly : Sunday- -School class in the ‘“*Yonker wagon,” 
the cause of her escapade,) had much ado to} the carriage not being large enough to contain 
keep his amusement within bounds. Charley } them all. Upon the road, Isabel and Charley 
threw himself upon the grass and held his sides; : passed another buggy, driven by Lieut. Lacy, 
while Annie, after the first involuntary burst of 3 } with Miss Boyd at his side. Isabel was vexed 
merriment, drew down her face, and proceeded § $ at herself for blushing as she returned his bow, 
gravely to introduce, ‘‘My cousin, Miss Horton; } and vexed at him for the gleam of triumph she 
my friend, Lieut. Lacy.” S detected, or fancied she detected, in his eye. 
If any other gentleman than the one in ques- The result was a degree of stateliness in her 
tion had been concerned, Isabel’s good sense } manner throughout the morning, which ren- 
would have told her that the affair had better } dered her ‘‘perfectly unapproachable,” as the 
be laughed off as a good joke. As it was, how- 3 village beaux declared, after various fruitless 
ever, she was too vexed to be sensible, and re- § attempts at making themselves agreeable to her. 
turned his low bow with a stately inclination$ The picnic ground was in a grove, situated at 
of her head, which, graceful though it might ; 3 the junction of a pretty brook famous ae trout; 


be in itself, was, under the circumstances, su- 3 : further up its course, with ‘“‘the Pond,” a beau- 
premely ludicrous. : tiful little sheet of water, whose smooth surface 
“Come down, ob, maid! from yonder mountain height! g glittered like silver in the unclouded sunshine 
a of this summer day. Many of the gentlemen 


quoted Charley, going off into another fit of $ had brought fishing-rods with them, and in the 
laughter; while Robert Lacy, too much of a course of the morning it was proposed to make 
gentleman to wish to revenge himself upon Miss 3 ¢ Up & party to follow up the brook in search of 
Horton by increasing her evidently painful con- : ‘trout, which (in case they were so fortunate as 
fusion, turned to Annie with a request to see Sto catch any,) were to be cooked for dinner. 
her pansy bed, which, as he well knew, was at} The knot of young people planning the excur- 
the further end of the garden. : sion were all talking at once, and making 4 
The instant their backs were turned, Isabel $ perfect Babel with their voices, when Katy Lee 
bounded through the window into her room, and > came up and inquired the subject of the debate. 
pulled the blinds together behind her. To think § $ «We're going fishing,” was the answer given 
that she, Isabel Horton, who prided herself upon § ‘ by half a dozen. ‘‘Won’t you go with us?” 
the dignity of her manners, should be caught in} “I can’t, my scholars are all little ones, and 
such a school-girlish scrape by the very person a must look after them; but do invite Miss Hor- 
whom she had regarded with such sovereign dis- : ton, she is a stranger here, and we ought to do 
dain! It was too much for her equanimity. {all in our power to make her visit pleasant to 
“I know he’s * delighted at my mortification! : her.” 
I can’t endure the sight of the fellow!” she ex-: «Invite ‘my Lady Disdain!’”’ exclaimed Lieut. 
claimed, with more vehemence than she usually } Lacy. ‘Well, if she is to be of the party, I shall 
indulged herself in. ; send my ‘compliments and regrets,’ for of all 
When the dinner-bell rang, she put her hair } ; the haughty, self-sufficient women it’s been my 
and dress in order, but did not leave her room 3 misfortune to meet in this mundane sphere, she 
until Annie came to assure her that the ob- his the most disagreeable.” 
noxious lieutenant had really gone. At the 3 S An awful hush fell upon all around, as he 
table, Charley and Annie teased her without} ceased speaking, and Miss Horton, who had 
mercy; and even Mr. Adams bantered her a } been kneeling unpacking a basket, and thus 
little upon her ‘masterly retreat;” but kind- ; been overlooked, rose, and with a low, “ Thank 
hearted Mrs. Adams, seeing how deeply she was 3 3 you,’ ’ glided through the dismayed group, and 
mortified, soon vetoed the subject, and poor : Sout of sight among the trees before a-word of 
Isabel managed to finish her dinner with toler- ; : apology could be offered. 
able composure. 3 Robert Lacy could have bitten his own tongue 
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off as he recalled his hasty words. He regretted ; losing its Pee he cantiiel away by bh himself 
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hawing allowed himself to speak in such terms ; 
of a lady, even more than having been over- 
heard by the lady in question. He saw, too, 
that he was now down, and Miss Horton up, in 
the game of ‘see-saw’ they seemed fated to 


play with each other; and his feelings, as he ; 


shouldered his fishing-rod and walked off to- 


ward the brook with Lizzie Boyd, were none of 


the most enviable. 

Isabel, on the contrary, was highly elated at ; 
being once more in the ascendency, and resolved } 
by no word or deed to lose the advantage she 
had gained. She was very fond of children, and } 
soon won the hearts of the little folks by the 
energy with which she devoted herself to their } 
entertainment. She gathered wild-flowers with 
them, swung them, and ran races with them; 


played “Oats, peas, beans,” and ‘Uncle John } 


is very sick,” until they were tired, and then 
gathered them around her, and told them fairy- 
stories that held them spell-bound. 

When the fishers returned, hot, tired, and un- 
successful, they found her sitting under a tree, 
with sprays of elder-blossoms in her hair, 
singing, ‘“‘the Mistletoe Bough” to an eagerly ; 
attentive audience, one of whom, a little gol- 
den-haired child, was nestling in her arms. As 
Lieut. Lacy’s eye caught the pretty tableau, and 


the low, sweet tones of the singer fell upon his : 


ear, he started in surprise, scarcely believing ; 
that this lovely girl, the very embodiment of : 
pure, true womanliness, could be the Miss Hor- : 
ton whose haughtiness he had so decried. He ‘ 
watched for an opportunity of making the apo- 


logies he owed her; but none seemed to present ; 


itself. 
The tables were already set, and, as there 


were no fish to cook, dinner was anneunced as > 


ready, and all who chose to make themselves 
useful found occupation in supplying the wants 
of the children. Dinner over, Judge Lee and 
one or two others made short addresses, (during 


; ‘ deep into the grove, and throwing himself upon 
$the ground, with a tuft of moss for his pillow, 
; fell fast asleep. He had enjoyed his nap for 
{some time, when he was awakened by the fright- 
‘ened ery ofa child. Surprised to find that any 
one beside himself should have wandered so far, 
‘he sprang to his feet and hastened in the direc- 
{ tion of the sound; but had not gone a dozen 
: yards when he eame upon Miss Horten, pros- 
: trate and insensible, with two ehildren at her 
{ side, erying with terror. Alarmed at her pallor, 
; he kneeled and raised her head upon his arm; 
} but her swoon was not a performed one, for she 
opened her eyes at the motion, and, starting up 
in amazement at finding him bending over her, 
‘answered his inquiries by concisely informing 
Shim that while searching for ferns she had 
‘ sprained her ankle; fearing that the children 


ores 


‘ might get lost, if she should send them for help, 
‘she had tried to limp back, when her ankle 
again gave way, and she fell and fainted with 
the pain of the second hurt. _ 
: “Will you be so kind,” she said, in eonclu- 
sion, ‘‘as to send my cousin, Charley Adams, 
(or, if you cannot find him, Judge Lee,) to my 
assistance ?” 
‘‘Judge Lee has gone home, I am sorry to 
: say, and your cousin is out en the Pond. Iam 
stronger than either. Will you allow me to 
> 2carry you back to the pienic grounds? There 
Sis no other way,” he added, as he saw her face 
‘flush, ‘the grove is so dense here oe it is im- 
; possible to bring a carriage for you.” 
' «It is unnecessary,” she answered, frigidly. 
‘‘T am sorry to be obliged to trouble you at all, 
‘but if you will be so good as to give me your 
3 arm, I think I ean walk.” 
> «It is impossible!” he exclaimed. “If you 
sattempt it you will only aggravate a pain that 
? is already serious enough.” 
: «Allow me to be the judge,” was all the re- 
:ply she vouchsafed. He accordingly assisted 
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which Isabel was busy among the matrons, help- ; ‘her to rise and gave her his arm; but at the first 
ing to wash and pack up dishes, ) and then came ; step the old faintness came over her, and, in 
a general scattering. Many of the elders, de- i spite of herself, her head went down against 
claring themselves ‘‘tired enough,” started for }the very shoulder-strap which had been the 
home, while the younger ones embarked upon ; subject of her sarcasms. Lieut. Lacy stopped, 
the Pond, or wandered by twos and threes ; and said resolutely, 
through the grove. ;  ‘Cireumstances constitute me your protector, 
In the breaking up of the crowd, Lieut. Lacy ; Miss Horton, and I shall not allow you to lame 
lost sight of Miss Horton, and concluded that } yourself, perhaps for life, on account of any 
she had either joined the water party, or gone } girlish scruples.” 
home with the Lees, with whom she was a great ; So saying, he lifted her in his arms and strode 
favorite. Feeling completely out of humor with { on through the grove, the frightened ebildren 
himself, and tired of talking nonsense with girls } } following as fast as their little feet would carry 
whose evident delight in his attentions was ; them. Miss Horton could not at first find words 
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to express her indignation; and when she was your thinking me haughty and disagreeable, and 
about to speak, a twinge of her'throbbing ankle } } expressing that opinion.” 
reminded her that she was, in fact, completely } 3 “T thought it when I said it,” was the honest 
helpless, and her dignity would suffer less from} reply; “but I believe I misjudged you, and, if 
a quiet submission to what was inevitable, than $ ; you are willing, we will balance accounts and 
from a controversy which could only end in de- 3 commence a new score. Shall we be friends?”’ 
feat. She was a pretty heavy load for the young} he asked, with a smile, again extending his 
officer, leaving him no strength to spare for con-} hand, and Isabel placed hers in it, answering, 
versation, so the journey was a silent one; but; “Yes,” as frankly as a child. 
every time his glance fell upon the pale face, ; 3 ‘There, think we’ve had enough of ‘humble 
now rigid with pain, which rested against his pie!’” exclaimed Charley, (who had been so 
shoulder, he felt his judgment of its are much edified by the foregoing explanations as 
growing more and more lenient. to keep quiet for an unprecedented length of 
The time it took to traverse the grove seemed } time,) and the conversation became general. 
interminable to Isabel, who at last had the grace § Lieut. Lacy’s company did not fill up very 
to say, “I am afraid you must be very tired; } rapidly, and his duties were not so arduous but 
had you not better stop to rest?” $ that he found time, almost daily, for a call at 
“‘Never mind me,” replied Lieut. Lacy. “13 : Mrs. Adams’, to inquire after her niece. Plea- 
will rest by-and-by.” sant calls they were. He often found Miss Hor- 
The burden in his arms, however agreeable < ton’s lounge, or easy-chair, wheeled out upon 
though it might be, drew more and more heavily $ the piazza, or under the great elm that shaded 
upon his strength, and his lips were compressed : the grass-plot; Annie rocking lazily in the swing 
tightly, and his face was pale as Isabel’s when’ that hung from the branches of the tree, her 
he at length laid her upon the grass at the feet : work lying upon her lap, or fallen unheeded to 
of the terrified Annie, who with Charley and} her feet; while Charley, sprawled at full length 
the rest of the rowing party had just landed. } upon the grass, chatting with the girls, or play- 
Isabel was suffering too much to be able to make ; ing with Rover, who pawed over the books scat- 
any explanations, so he despatched Charley for} tered around as evidence that his master was 
the horse and buggy, and while he was gone, : industriously “‘reading up” for next term. At 
briefly related what had happened. : other-times Isabel would be alone, with only a 
That night was a sleepless one to Isabel Hor-} book for company, when he would often take it 
ton; and as she tessed uneasily through the } from her hand, and read till the subject led 
slow-dragging hours, she had time to think over } them off unawares into conversation, and then 
her intercourse with Robert Lacy, and grew} ‘ talk as he had never talked to woman or man 
heartily ashamed of the part she had performed } : before; no gay nonsense, such as he kept for 
in it. He called daily to inquire after her while } ; girls in general, but deep, earnest thoughts, too 
she was confined to her room, and she was just} sacred to be brought out for careless listeners, 
settled upon the lounge, the first day she was } who “bearing would hear, but not understand.” 
able to be carried down into the sitting-room,} Isabel’s ankle was slow in regaining its 
when he was announced. ’ strength, but when she was at length able to 
“I will see him,” she said, quietly, much to} leave her lounge, they had many a pleasant 
Annie’s amazement—and the next moment he§ walk and drive together. And so the days 
entered the room. Isabel colored a little, but } : passed on, and grew into a month; and Lieut. 
ocld out her hand, and said bravely, ; Lacy’s company was filled and ordered to join 
“Lieut. Lacy, [thank you for your kindness ; the regiment for which it was recruited. The 
te me, and am ashamed of the manner in which $ last evening of his stay, he walked slowly down 
I received it. Wiil you forgive me?” $ the street toward Mrs. Adams’ to say good-by, 
‘“‘You owe me neither thanks nor apology, } and, reaching it, entered the open door without 
Miss Horton,” he replied, taxing the hand she} ceremony, as he had been accustomed to do of 
offered. ‘*Will you forgive me for the way in $ late. 
which I spoke of you on the morning of the pic- 3 He found Mrs. Adams and Annie in tears, 
nic. Believe me, I have regretied the words I; and Charley looking as if he would follow suit. 
used ever since uttering them.” ; Isabel was gone, they told him. She had 
“I deserved it,” she answered. ‘The first $ started for home an hour before, upon receiving 
time I met you I allowed a mere trifle to preju-§ a telegraph informing her of the sickness of her 
dice me against you, and treated you so ungra-: father. She had left a ‘‘good-by, with her best 
ciously from that time, that I do not wonder at: wishes,” for Lieut. Lacy, and—that was all. He 
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256 ALL, ALL ALONE. 
felt, as he ined home that night, as sif the past ; her at baibe this time, sitting alone in the sum- 
month had been a dream, and he had just awak- } $ mer twilight. 
ened to the realities of life. Stern realities he ; She had ‘‘thought it too hot for lights,” she 
found them, when he joined his regiment just said, ‘‘but would ring for them now, if he liked.” 
in time for the battle of Bull Run. He answered that he, too, ‘‘preferred the 
A year of camp life went by—a year of stern } twilight.” Then came a pause. 
duties faithfully fulfilled, and Lieut. Lacy found She was leaning back in a large crimson chair, 
himself upon his way home to spend a fort-} and he fancied that the cheek resting against 
night’s furlough. He had discovered, in that } its cushions looked white as her dress, but could 
long year of absence, that Isabel Horton was ; not be sure that it was not the effect of the un- 
the one woman of the world for him, and had} certain light. 
made up his mind to tell her so before returning} He broke the silence by telling her that this 
to the army, and ask her to be his wife. He} was his farewell call. 
knew little of what had happened to her since} ‘‘When do you go?” she asked. 
they had parted, beyond the fact that her father} To-morrow.” 
had purchased, and recently taken possession } Then came another pause, so long that in 
of, a beautiful place in Perryville. One letter ; desperation Lieut. Lacy seated himself at the 
frem Charley Adams had casually mentioned} piano and began to play chords. Still Isabel 
her in this way: ; was silent, with her face turned toward the win- 
‘Cousin Isabel has ‘Sanitary Commission’ on } dow, and as he watched her, and thoughts swept 
the brain—runs the sewing-machine, making } over him of the possibility that this was their 
soldiers’ shirts all day, and knits socks all night. ; last meeting on earth—of the uncertain future 
How these girls do go into a thing! This may } which lay before him, and of the close proximity 
not be very interesting to you, bet I put it in ; in which he might even then be standing to eter- 
for lack of more exciting news.’ é nity’s awful portals—the aimless chords took 
Little did Charley suspect how interesting this $ 3 shape and purpose, and, with his whole heart 
item was to his correspondent, and how happy ; in his deep, rich voice, he poured forth the 
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it made Robert Lacy to think that Isabel, in her 


peaceful home, was working for the cause for: 


which he was fighting. 


He was, sometimes, $ 


§ magnificent ‘Battle Prayer.” 
Isabel had never heard it before, and wholly 
unprepared for its effect, as he commenced sing- 
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ing, changed her seat by the window for one 
nearer the piano. As he went. on, however, her 
proud head began to droop, and bowed lower 
and lower until it rested upon the arm of her 
chair. His back was toward her, but, in the 
it was not so easy to mention as he had ex-: hush which followed the last note, he eaught a 
pected. Her reception of him was sufficiently : faint sob, andturned. ‘‘ Miss Horton!—Isabel!” 
cordial, but there was an indefinable something: he said. No answer. 
about her manner, a shade of her old unap- $ Taken by surprise, the weil defended fortress 
proachableness, which said, (or he fancied it,): of Isabel’s proud self-control had been carried 
‘‘Thus far, no further shalt thou go;” and, as} cre she was aware, and her humiliation was 
his leave drew toward its close, the conviction ; complete. 
that she understood his feelings, and wished to 3 g Taking courage, Robert Lacy asked the ques- 
prevent his declaring them, forced itself upon ; tion which had been so long awaiting an oppor- 
his mind. : : tunity. How it was answered may be inferred 
So time’s swift wing brought him to the last } from the fact that, when he returned to the 
evening of his furlough, and again he sought} army, after his next furlough, Isabel Lacy was 
Isabel Horton to bid her good-by. He found ‘ left behind him in the place of Isabel Horton. 


tempted to write to her, but did not, knowing ; 
that he could not do so without mentioning the $ 
subject so near his heart, and not wishing to do} 
that otherwise than face to face with her. 
When he stood face to face with her, however, 
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ALL, ALL ALONE. 


BY ALICE DEWEES 








My brothers and sisters have gone one by one; 
My father and mother, and I’m all alone; 

All alone, all alone, in the sad Summer hours; 

I have nothing on earth but the beautiful flowers. 


I’m alone! I’m alone! and in all these sad hours, 

T have nothing on earth but the beautiful flo-vere— 
The beautiful, beautifal, beautiful flowers; 

I have nothing on curth but the beautiful flower. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 





CHAPTER I. 3 state just then for her thoughts to be put ina 

Tue loveliest old country-seat imaginable on 3 logical shape. 
the banks of Lake George; the most charming 3 “It” meant love and dreams, and her summer 
hostess that real life, or, better yet, a novel, joy, and, most of all, Claude Stanley; and when 
ever furnished; a gay, well-assorted party, and | she reached that name, Alice dropped her head 
troops-of eligible men constantly riding or driv- 3 on the window-seat and gave one great choking 
ing over from the hotels—could a more agree- ; sob, forewarner of the tempest of tears that was 
able basis for a delightful summer be conceived, 3 so near. 
even by a pretty girl’s fancy? s “I won’t ery!” sobbed Alice, shutting her 

Yet Alice Peyton, instead of being occupied, 3 § white teeth so hard together that the sound was 
as she ought to have been, in arraying herself ! like the click of a pistol, and made her start ner- 
for the hop, to which the whole party were } vously. ‘I won’t go to the ball with red cyes, 
going that night, sat curled up on a low seat; and nobody shall think there is anything the 
by the window, looking out across the moonlit: matter. I won’t be pitied!” 
water with a face so absent and wistful that it} Alice sprang up and overturned the stool in 
really did not seem like Alice’s own. ; her energy; but in spite of all her efforts to be 

The festive dress spread its diaphanous blue : self-contained and dignified, she looked such a 
width out on the bed quite disregarded, and the $ ; picture of distress, so pretty and graceful, and 
moments were slipping so rapidly away that it $ loveable withal, that it was quite evident she 
needed loveliness as fresh and youthful as hers § ; was one of those creatures meant to be loved, 
was, with the bloom of a first season on it, to : and caressed, and cherished. 
bear the haste with which she would be obliged 3 It would be a great pity if her mind must be 
to don her clouds of tulle, and all the delightful ¢ é fully developed through suffering, for with a 
odds and ends which work so much more bewil- ; nature like hers, love and peace would have 
derment to masculine fancy than the dress itself. ‘ answered perfectly well, and have left her a 

She had looked forward with such eager anti- : blithe little fairy, with a deal of womanly 
cipation to this visit—it had all been so bright ; strength at the bottom. 
and pleasant up to the last week; and then that § ** Alice! Alice!” 
little misunderstanding with Aim must needs; The girls were calling her, and knocking on 
arise, and in the beginning of it that flashing- $ the door—and there she was, not half dressed. 

by > : s ” 
eyed widow made her appearance, and now : ‘Pll be down stairs in a moment,” she re- 

Well, words are weakness in such cases! The plied, making a movement of very indefinite 
world was just an arid desert, and Alice as : re in her own mind, by way of satisfying 
learned in suffering as a week’s experience, un- } her conscience. 
limited doses of Owen Meredith, and a persist- § “Well, open the door and let us in!” called 
ent neglect of wholesome food could well make } Jenny Snowe—and the others did more execu- 
her. 3 tion on the panel. 

“Him,” of course, refers to Claude Stanley.; ‘‘No, I shan’t,” said Alice, ‘you'll only hin- 
Alice had been so glad he owned such a sweet, } der me;” and goodness knows this time she 
poetical name, and so am I, too, having of late ; spoke truthfully, 
been so often reproached, by letter and word; So they called her all sorts of deliciously 
of mouth, for the common cognomens of my ; dreadful names—for Alice was a great favorite 
heroes, that it is a great comfort to have stum- 3 —and waltzed away down the hall. 
bled on one with a baptismal appellation 80’ But though just then she felt herself a hun- 
entirely unexceptionable. : dred years older than her companions, and in- 

Alice was thinking that, perhaps, she had ; clined to wonder at their spirits and frivolity, 
better go home and let it all go—not very defi- g the interruption had the effect of thoroughly 
nite, perhaps, what the ‘‘it” was to be dropped ; rousing Alice, and causing her to make all 


from her hold; but Alice’s mind was not in a { speed with the important matter in hand 
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She was eeien stairs at Inst and in the hiee- 3 vou de: on’t ren ‘that ‘une creature’s speoches 
ing-room, where Mrs. Le Fort and a portion of ‘in earnest?” 
her guests were gathered. ; “It depends on what they are,” retorted 
‘* Well!” exclaimed Jenny Snowe, the plainest ¢ : Alice. 
and best natured girl in the world, “if I could ; “‘One is that I find you charming!” cried 
look like you by taking time, I’d spend a week : Mrs. Crosland, making one of her impetuous 
over my toilet.” $ movements, as if she would have embraced 
And all the gentlemen admired her, and dear $ Alice then and there. 
old Mrs. Le Fort kissed her forehead, and Alice } “Take care!” said Alice, shrinking back, 
might gradually have been indaced to take $ ; ; ‘you'll tumble your flounces—it would be 
softer views of human life, only just then in $ paying dear for your affection.” 
sailed the widow, perfectly gorgeous in some j They all thought it sport, and laughed; but 
wonderful golden-hued dress, with her eyes a 3 $ the widow said to herself, 
great deal brighter than all the diamonds in} ‘How that pretty creature does hate me! I 
her black hair. ? wonder what for?” 
**Am I late?” she cried. But there was no time to ponder the ques- 
‘‘Just in time for once,” returned Mrs. Le} tion, for the rest of the gentlemen rushed in 
Fort; ‘‘the carriages are coming round.” : to announce the carriages. 
‘For once! Oh, you wicked woman!” They were soon settled—not packed, the dear 
And Mrs. Le Fort laughed, and told her she * hostess had too much sense for that—in the 
was dreadfully spoiled, for nobody could help} ‘ vehicles, and aw ay they drove. 
yielding to the fascination of the creature’s} Charley Lynn was charioteer to the widow— 
manner, though she was the greatest coquette : the two having taken possession of a little open 
in Christendom, and as anxious for the admira- 3 trap; and as Mrs. Crosland got the reins in her 
tion of her own sex as that of the other. 3 own haads before the end of the first mile, it was 
Even Alice was softened into « genuine won- : not surprising that they were soon out of sight 
der at her beauty; but Mrs. Crosiand spoiled all; of the rest of the party—the widow’s driving 
that by saying, 8 being after the fashion of Jehu. 
‘‘Where are the others? W hat has become of} The ball-room was a pretty and brilliant 
Mr. Stanley ?” $scene when Mrs. Le Fort’s troop entered it; 
‘*You made such a to do because the croquet 3 but the first sound Alice heard was a heavenly 
things had not come,” said Mrs. Le Fort, ‘‘that : waltz, beloved by herself and Claude during 
he went over early to see if they had not been § the past winter; and the first sight which met 
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left at the express-office in the village.” Sher eyes was the aforesaid Claude spinning 
“He is a duck!” cried the widow. ‘I'll beat 3 round, like airy nothing, with Mrs. Crosland in 
him beautifully playing, by way of thanks.” 3 his arms, and her yellow draperies looking like 
“You promised him all the cedowas if he }an expensive balloon in which they had both 
would go,” said one of the men. % just begun to ascend. 
“Did I?” she asked, carelessly. ‘‘ Well, now : Alice had admirers enough about her in all 


onscience. The evening passed as gayly as 
ossible; and Claude helped her on to the cul- 
urinating point of her wretchedness by care- 
essly asking her to go through a quadrille with 


I promise as many of them to you as you can: 
quarrel him out of.” 

‘*You bad creature!” Mrs, Le Fort exclaimed. 
But she laughed, and so did the others, though 
it is quite possible the young ladies did not 
laugh very willingly. But she hated quadrilles, she said, and turned 

As for Alice’s feelings, she could only have ; to listen to what one of the dandies was saying; 
given vent to them by biting the widow till she * Sand Claude went off to flirt with the widow, and 
squeaked. The impulse was not lady-like, but ; Alice did penance by walking the quadrille with 
it was in her mind, and not at all unnatural. : an old Senator, who danced energetically after 

“Oh! Miss Peyton! what a charming dress!” § the fashion of the ancients, cutting capers that 
exclaimed the widow. ‘It’s a sham? for any- $ must have twisted his venerable limbs exceed- 
body to look so pretty always. But do let me ; ingly, and setting his senatorial foot right 
keep near you, because we make such admir- ; through one of Alice’s flounces. 
able foils for each other.” People were beginning to talk about the 

“T am not so devoted to artistic effect,” said ¢ flirtation between Claude and the widow; it had 
Alice, and tried to speak pleasantly. yreached proportions sufficient to deserve that 
‘My dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Le Fort, } name suggestive of so many sweet and bitter 
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things—and to-night Alice Retid so much said : itdiell Charley, setbdtaniilie agi they went; 
that she was quite dizzy and disgusted. $ and it’s my belief he took that opportunity to 

‘*I do believe she likes him,’ Jenny Snowe said. : ¢ do what had been in his heart for months—that 
‘‘Nonsense!” returned Charley Lynn, «she § 2 is, “to pop;” and if you don’t like slang, why 
is born, bred, and educated a coquette—and § : imagine that I said, ‘lay his heart at her feet,” 


that’s all about it.” 3 > and be blessed to you. 
“Well, he is bewitched by her,” added some-{ Alice and Claude Stanley had met the winter 
body else. ’ before, in Havana; and almost all the brief 


“I can’t tell,” replied the sapient Charley; j romance of their past had been woven there. 
“for some time Claude has been like a fellow $ So it happened that none of their friends were 
who had a—a—, what-you-call-it, on his mind.” $ aware of their story, for neither of them be- 

‘‘What do you call it?” asked Jenny. 3 longed to the spontaneous order of humanity, 

‘*‘A withered incubus!” quoted’ Charley, } who never can have any sort of secret without 
triumphantly. ‘Don’t try to make game of } rushing off to share it with their nearest friends. 


me.” 3 Alice had gone out of town soon after her re- 
‘And don’t talk slang to me,” returned ; turn. During the pleasant month of May Claude 
Jenny; ‘it’s so horrid fast.” 3 had made a week’s visit at her guardian’s resi- 


Then they all screamed at her having been } $ dence; and there it was that their little romance 
guilty of the very error she had reproved ; $ grew more serious, and Claude told her that he 
him for. $ loved her. 

«One really can’t help it,” said Jenny, dole-: Nobody knew of it, not even old Mrs. Le 


Lr. 
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- fully. “‘A pretty girl needn’t mind; anything $ Fort; for her solitary life—that is, solitary in 


sounds well in her mouth—but we plain wretches § the sense of lacking near family ties—had in- 
ought to be careful,”’ : creased Alice’s natural reticence; and she had 

She looked so animated and stylish that : a great horror of exhibiting herself as one of 
Charley Lynn thought, for the hundredth time, 3 ‘ the twin animals in an engagement—a feeling 
she was worth all the pretty women put together § ’ which Claude thoroughly shared as a sensible 


whom he knew. 3 man would. 
“It’s the age of slang,” said he, philoso- 3 Yet, perhaps, out of that very secrecy had 
phically. $grown their trouble. Had their engagement 


divongs we have become aged in its wicked- : been known to their friends, each would 
ness,” said Alice, just because she felt it her} have been cautious to do nothing that could 
duty to say semething; but it passed for a pun 3 bring wondering or reproving eyes upon them; 
among the dandies—they not being well able to § and that might heve prevented their annoying 
give the definition of the diabolical word. ‘themselves in the thousand ways they had 
‘But about Mr. Stanley’s ‘withered in- } managed to do. 
cubus,’”’ said Jenny. So they met at Mrs. Le Fort’s. The old lady 
“I don’t remember,” returned Charley. : was very fond of Claude, and had always made 
“Getting off the quotation made me forget $a pet of Alice. One would have thought, ina 
what it was to illustrate. Ob, yes! I meant} house where they were made perfectly at home, 
he seemed pulled down.” $a pleasant party about them, and as much as 
‘Pulled down?” interrupted Jenny. 3 they pleased of each other’s society, they might 
“Tm sure I beg your pardon—slang again! } have been in a perfect Eden of bliss. 
Well, out of sorts; and when that dazzling en-} But the trouble i is, when, after much search- 
chantress—what a lovely phrase—appeared, he 3 ing, we find the entrance into our Eden, we 
just tumbled into her net from sheer reck- ; never can rest until we have got up a tempest 


LILS. 


lessness.”” 3 that leaves it an utter wreck—and Alice and 
Alice felt herself tremble—she could not stay } } Claude had been no wiser than the rest of us 

there and listen. 2 are wont to be, under similar circumstances. 
**Is that a gallop they .re beginning to play?” 3 Claude was young yet—only twenty-five— 

she asked Herry Ward. 3 impetuous, capricious, and a good deal spoiled, 


Upon the hint he whirled her away, and she 3 as was natural enough should happen to a man 
was soon too much out of breath to be actively } who was handsome, clever, and rich. Alice— 


miserable. 3 well, Alice was the sweetest girl in the world; 
**How she does love to dance,” Jenny said, S and really had brains, too; but she was fanciful 
watching her with admiring eyes. $ and exacting; and each of them did all sorts of 


‘*Let’s go walk on the piazza instead,” an- things which looked very wrong when practiced 
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ee the nee aol so sian mien and faull- j do with him, Iti is “difficult to decide what any 
finding, and those wreckers of peace and free-§ woman means, more especially a widow; and 
dom—explanations, began to be more and more} Jeannie Crosland was a sphynx, chiefly, I 
frequent. } always believed, because she didn’t know what 
It never occurred to Alice that it looked like she meant herself. 
flirting to have Harry Ward bending over her} She was the most consummate flirt that eve- 
while she sang, and looking down into her face! lived. Indeed, she was not to blame; she could 
with all the devotion his eyes could express; : no more help it than she could help breathing. 
but she could see clearly that it was not right } She would have flirted with a shadow if there 
of Claude to be so attentive to some other girl—} had been no substance at hand; she wanted 
and then they both grew angry, and did all sorts 3 admiration, and sympathy, and appreciation, so 
of provoking things: ; she flirted as much with women as with men; 
It went on from bad to worse. It is difficult § and I honestly think that if it had not been for 
to put in language the minute things—a look, } that latter habit her sex would have torn her 
a word—which go to make up a black storm of § eyes out. 
trouble. If it is true that happiness is com-: When Alice entered the breakfast-room, the 
posed of trifles, I am sure it is much truer of; morning after the ball, she found the whole 
suffering. One little breeze after another swept; party so engaged in discussing the new subject 





on to join in the grand tornado which so often 
desolates every fresh and youthful thing in our? 
hearts. 

Never mind the details. They quarreled at$ 
last, horribly—a quarrel such as I do not like} 
to think of between two young, excitable na- 
tures; but it came. 

Claude was going to rush away from the 
place at once, trusting to Mrs. Le Fort’s good- } 
nature to accept his excuses about unexpected } 
business, and the like; but as fate would have; 
it, he could not start immediately. 

Mrs. Le Fort met him in the hall when he: 
was actually rushing in to utter his white lie, 
with tidings that her brother, his former guar- 
dian, was coming out of his way to have a day 
or two with his ward. ® 

So he staid, and before the old gentleman } 
went away Mrs. Crosland appeared, possessed } 
with numberless bewitching demons, and full ; 
of health and gayety. 

Claude was the handsomest, the most bril- 
liant, the most eligible man; consequently the 
widow cast the glamor of all her spells, and the 
magic of all her devils upon him without delay. 

A week had gone, and Claude was there yet. 
He wanted to punish Alice for all her errors, 
her irritability, her secretiveness, her whole list 
of faults; and with that feeling he had plunged 
recklessly into the dazzling atmosphere of Mrs. 
Crosland’s presence. 

But in spite of his loving Alice, in spite of § 
everything, the widow was more than a match } 
for him; yet his Continental life had given him } 
good practice, too; and with the end of the ; 
week he was deeper in than be could have} 
believed possible, and plunged along without ; 
giving himself time to think. 

I really cannot tell you what she meant to; 
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of interest, that they had forgotten the festivi- 
ties as completely as though they had not been 
up till near daylight, dancing numberless miles 
during the midnight hours, 

With her usual thoughtfulness for young 


§ people, and her desire to afford her guests 


every amusement possible, Mrs. Le Fort had 
caused a Croquet-ground to be laid out accord- 
ing to the most scientific rules. It had been 
ready for use before the arrival of -the present 
party; but owing to some error, such as will dis- 
turb the plans of the wealthiest and the wisest, 
‘ the necessary implements had been miscarried, 
>and then mislaid in different express-oflices, 
until Mr. Claude Stanley fished them out at the 
command of Mrs. Crosland. 

He had been out before breakfast to see that 
the hoops were properly set up, and had been 
the head and front of the whole affair, partly 
’from his knowledge of the game, and partly 
because he was one of those men who always 
are first in whatever may be going on. 

He and the widow were holding an animated 
conversation, and Alice looked at them both 
with more bitter feelings than ever. 

When she was appealed to, she declined show- 
ing the slightest interest in the game, and looked 
so bored and indolent that Claude, although he 
pretended not to notice, put his chin up higher, 
and began to talk more diligently to the widow. 

But Alice was well occupied; the gentlemen 
were, several of them, hovering about her, and 
the party was increased by a knot of officers 
who had ridden over to breakfast, so that if she 
was not amused, she pretended to be with all 


‘her might—and in this- world that usually an- 


swers very well. 
They were all starting for the Croquet-ground 
> at last; and I suppose no young lady in a be- 
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witching morning dress ever walked pleasure “Some people never can learn,” Claude put 
ward with a more rebellious, aching heast than ; in crossly; ‘‘and if one is awkward, it’s a dread- 





little Alice did, hiding it all with the stoicism } 
of a Pawnee chicftainess. 


The. ground had been laid out on the east side ; 


of the immense lawn, with the green-houses and : 
flower-garden beyond it, and the shrubberies ats 
one end, so that it looked as pretty as possible! ; 
with its long sweep of smoothly-shaven turf. : 
Whatever Mrs. Le Fort did was well done. 

A party was made up at once, and such as 


could not play looked on, among whom was } 


Alice, who stood watching the widow’s admir- 


> ful exhibition ” 
’ Alice would have tried them, if she had known 
: that she would have fallen dead the instant she 
’ took the mallet in her hand. 
’ She gave Harry Ward a smile which made 
? Claude’s arm tingle with a desire to hit straight 
j out from the shoulder; and listened to the ab- 
3 surd speeches of those popinjays, the military, 
; 5 (I am quoting Claude again,) with a grace that 
; probably made each one think her ready to 
2 drop into his arms for life if he only opened 


able performance with a face as smiling as if ¢ them. 


she really enjoyed her triumph. 
Mrs. Crosland and Claude were decidedly the 


best players, making their strokes with such ‘ 
vigor and grace it was Very pleasant to watch } 


them, unless one chanced to have little private 


reasons for disliking the exhibition, such as 


beset poor Alice. The widow wore a bewitch- 
ing croquet dress, too, which was looped up ; 
over the skirt; and as Alice stood watching § 
Claude and her, she could not but confess that ; 
Mrs. Crosland was both young and pretty. The ° 
widow was tired at last, or said she was. 

‘‘Not another game this morning,” she per- ; 
sisted. ‘‘I relinquish my place to anybody who } 
choses to take it.” 

Harry Ward insisted on Alice essaying her { 
skill. 


«Excuse me,” she said, ‘I don’t know any- 3 


thing about the game; I never even saw it: 
played before.” Another reason there was— 
but of this she said nothing—she had no croquet 
dress, 

‘*But it’s so easy.” 


“That I doubt, too. I am sure I never could ; 
make those obstinate balls go through the } 


hoops.” 


Of course, she was surrounded at ence, and : 
the men plead and insisted; whiie Claude looked ; 
on, and bit the ends of his moustache till he : 


threatened entire demolition to that hirsute de- 


coration, whose silky blonde length he gene- ' 


rally cherished with such care. 
“‘Oh! you must learn, Miss Peyton!” cried } 
Mrs. Crosland. ‘It’s the best exercise in the ; 


world, and a pretty woman looks prettier than é 


at any other time.” 
Alice gave her one of those looks which say} 
so much more plainly than words can, 
‘*Creature, don’t presume!” 


The widow pretended not to see it; but she : 
did, and she would have been more than human : 
if it had not caused her blood to go up to boil- : 


ing heat at once, 


> So they arranged sides for a new game, and 

, it came Alice’s turn to make her first essay. 

Claude and Mrs. Crosland were stand’i:g near 
her, and she had been listening to the gay badi- 
: nage passing between them, much more than to 
: poor Harry Ward’s explanations given con 
3 amour, for the foolish young moth had singed 

’ his wings dreadfully in the light od Alice’s eyes. 
‘But you are a true woman,” Claude was 
$ saying, in a lower and more earnest tone, ‘“‘you 

; are not a child, nor a pretty doll——” 

; ‘“Now, Miss Peyton!” 

’ Alice grasped her mallet and lost the rest of 
> the speech; but she had heard quite enough to 
> make her hands tremble so that the Malacca 

$ stick nearly fell from them. 

She hit the ball venomously, and with the 
natural depravity as common among inanimate 
: objects as human. It spun away, not through 
3 the first hoop, but away to the edge of the 
§ ground: Nor was there even grace in Alice’s 
$ performance to atone for her ill-luck; she had 
$ exerted so much force that she would inevitably 
have gone down on her pretty face if Harry 
Ward had not caught her. 

Alice had sense enough to be the first to laugh 
at her own awkwardness. Indeed, she was not 
petty enough to have minded the merriment at 
all, if Mrs. Crosland’s laugh had not met her 
2 ear, and Claude saying philosophically, 
‘Croquet requires a peculiar temperament, I 
? tell you. No hasty, ill-regulated person——” 

Down went Alice’s mallet. 

3 “Tam satisfied,” said she. ‘Come here, Miss 

Folsom, and take my place.” 

§ Nothing could stop her now, and Harry was 
3 forced to endure having Miss Folsom put under 
‘ his charge. and Alice made her way toward the 

path. 

“You ought to have persevered,” said the 
widow, coming toward her, no longer angry 
since Alice just atoned for that impertinent 
: look. 
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“‘What did you say I ought to have done?” } Mrs. Crosland sauntering through the shrub- 
asked Alice, freezingly. : beries, engaged in a conversation so earnest 

‘‘Persevered; the game is very easy—one } that they did not perceive her, though coming 
learns it without any trouble.” her way. 

“Unfortunately, I have not Mrs. Crosland’s ; She hurried toward the house, and never 
genius,” said Alice, sweetly; ‘“‘her art in any ; stopped till she was safe in her own room, with 
game she undertakes is beyond all praise.” ’ the door locked against the outer world; nor 

A very open and unwise declaration of war! ; did she make her appearance in the lower re- 
The widow was too acute not to know there was ; gions until late, accounting for her long absence 
a strong motive for Alice’s dislike—it flashed by that most frequent of white lies, a head- 
upon her at once. $ ache. 

‘‘Why what that Miss Folsom said was true,” ; She flirted desperately ull the evening. There 
she thought. ‘She liked Master Claude—and ; was a crowd over from the hotels, and she was 
she ventures to be impertinent. Oh! dear me,; so brilliant and gay that she seemed to have 
Miss Alice Peyton!” $ taken up Mrs. Crosland’s line of business. 

She smiled with seraphic sweetness. Rude to the widow she was twice—an unlady- 

‘‘What exquisite trimming that is on your § like ebullition very uncommon with her; and 
dress,” said she. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Stanley!” $ the widow began to wonder if she should be 

He was at her side in an instant. $ obliged to hate her. 

“You know what you promised to tell me? § Attached to a bracelet that Alice wore was a 
Come and walk—I am tired of this. You shall: bunch of charms Claude had given her, and 
tell me the whole story—I grant you absolution; which she had put on without noticing what it 
in advance.” 3 was. Unlike the young women in novels, who, 

Claude knew.no more what she meant arse if they had not seen, would have felt the little 
the man in the moon; but he carried his wits ; ornaments burning into their wrists. 
in the right place, and made a fitting answer. She saw it in the evening—Claude was look- 
Alice knew, though—the widow’s warning shot } ing atit. If he should think she had put it on 
had taken effect; she saw it in the girl’s face. { to remind him of the past; to hint that she was 

Mrs. Crosland moved away, leaning on} sorry for her share in their misunderstanding 
Claude’s arm; and Alice sat down on a bench} and trouble, and ready to be reconciled! 
till she got the better of an odd dizziness rot She had held out her hand to be kissed by 
turned the Croquet-ground upside down, and} one of the officers who was taking a final leave, 
made the players seem flying off at right angles. } being ordered away on the morrow. 

Some of the men were talking to her. She} “Ah,” said he, sentimentally, ‘you might 
was only conscious of one thing—if she could} give me a souvenir as a gleam of light in my 
not get away she should certainly do samething } banishment.” 
utterly absurd. ‘You had better get him a lucifer-match, 

She despatched them on errands in different} Miss Peyton,” said the widow, ‘if he wants 
directions; the Croquet-players were too busy } something to give a light.” 
to notice, and she started for the house. Alice knew the man was a fool, but she did 

She sat down in the shrubbery to think. not choose her fools to be laughed at by that 

Was Claude going to tell the history of their $ odious creature. 
engagement? Was he so utterly mean and § **You know better about the connection be- 
base? Had he become so fascinated with this $ tween the two words than I possibly can,” said 
new idol that the old dream could be served up she. ‘‘But what will you have, Capt. Grantley?” 
to amuse her? ; The bracelet shook on her arm, and the littlg 

She could have killed him and herself, and} bunch of charms twinkled like fairy music. 
trampled the widow’s life out! She had been : > «One of these,” said he, touching them; “that 
Teligiously reared, and it never had occurred } : dragon's head.” 
to her that the wickedness at which she shud-; Claude made a step forward. She saw him, 
dered in books could lie undeveloped in her own 3 and she saw in his face, too, a stern resolution, 
heart; and when the storm passed enough for § which menaced danger to the gallant captain or 
her to be able to reflect, she was absolutely § himself, if she did carry her insanity to the ex- 
frightened at the mad passion which had 80 } treme of bestowing the ornament. 
distorted her soul. : ‘It is too utterly worthless,” said she, care- 

She had a little cry all by herself, and felt’ lessly. ‘I hate the things, and put the bracelet 
slightly relieved; looked up and saw Claude and { on by accident. Think of something else.” 


wrrr. 
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But she managed to get away without be- 
stowing any souvenir at all. She was out on 
the verandah when somebody came up quickly. 
It was Claude—they had not spoken for days 
beyond the ordinary courtesies incumbent on 
people doomed to meet every half-hour. 

“You have insulted and outraged me suffi- 
ciently,” said he; ‘‘may I ask you for those 
charms?’ 

“I suppose they have a money value,” said 


;she, unclasping them from the bracelet; ‘it 
; was thoughtless of me not to remember that.”’ 
$ You can remember to do everything that is 
: wicked and cruel,”’ he said. 

3 “I don’t know you, sir!” she exclaimed. 
: «*How dare you insult me because you happen 
: to be in the same house ?” 

’ She flung the charms out into a laurel thicket 
: with all her strength, and swept into the hall. 

: (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY MARIA L. HOPKINS. 


We two have parted, and the dead to me 

Are not more surely dead, than I to thee; 

And so, despairingly, thy pictured face 

I put far from me, with its pleading grace, 

And on the tiniest of thy souvenirs, 

Have wept most sorrowful and bitter tears; 

And now, with heart numb with the buried pain, 
Turn with veiled brow unto the world again. 


We two are parted, and my broken heart, 
Folded and veiled, must henceforth bear its part, 
A mocker and a masker at the best. 

And when the cold and Wintry earth is blest 
With the sweet breath of violets, and the sky 
Glows with new beanty to thy poet eye, 

My loss will be eternal—for I know 

That o’er the pathless ocean thou dost go. 


Go, poet one! where earth is most sublime! 
Where perished glories mark the flight of time; 
Drink in with poet soul the minstrelsy 

And loveliness of blue-skyed Italy; 

Linger in Greece—“ now living Greece no more ;” 
Worship the glories of her classic shore. 

Perhaps those haunted lands will bring to thee 
New hopes, new dreams—forgetfulness of me! 


THERE NEVER WAS 


But in the dearest of my happy dreams, 

Near thee, lost one, I’ll wander by the streams; 
The mouldering monuments of Palestine; 

O’er the Judean mountains, and the green 
Plains bordering the quiet sea, 

And palm groves of prophetic Galilee; 

And by thy side, in many a dream I'll stand, 
Beneath the blue sky of the Holy Land! 


Will you forget me? I will be with thee 

In all those lands beyond the solemn sea— 

The lands of which we’ve talked, and thou hast made 
Word pictures for me, lit with light and shade, 

Thy poet lips called up from memory, 

And tinted with thy words sweet imagery. 

Yes! lost and wand’ring one! I'll be with thee, 

Tn all those lands beyond the solemn sea. 


Often you will remember, when the glow 

Of sunset tints some Alpine mountain's snow, 
Some little flower, some distant chiming bell; 
The shape, or tint, of some quaint, curious shell, 
Will call to mind my name, and bring to thee 
Some whispered tone of my sad fate and me; 
And then in spirit I will be with thee, 

Oh! wanderer o’er the deep and stormy sea! 
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AN EARTHLY DREAM. 





BY LUTHE 


R G. RIGGS. 





THERE never was an earthly dream 
Of beauty and delight, 

That mingled not tuo soon with clouds, 
As sunrays with the night? 

That faded not from that fond heart 
Where once it loved to stay, 

And left that heart more desolate 
For having felt its sway. 


There never was a glad, bright eye 
But it was dimmed with tears, 
Caused by such griefs as ever dull 
The sunshine of our years; 
We look upon the sweetest flower, 
Tis withered soon and gone ; 
We gaze upon a star to find 
But darkness where it shone. 


There never was a noble heart— 
A mind of worth and power— 
That had not, in this changing world, 
Pain, misery for its dower. 
The laurel on the brow hath hid 
From many a careless eye, 
The.secret of the soul within— 
Its blight and agony. 


SPILLPLILILS. 


There never was—there cannot be— 

3 On earth, a precious spring, 

Whose waters to the fevered lip 
Unfailing we may bring. 

All changeth on this troubled shore, 
Or fadeth from the sight; 

Oh! for that world whore joy and peace 
Reigns as eternal light! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “susSY¥Y L——’S DIARY.” 





CHAPTER I. CHAPTER II. 

‘Be careful and not get into the snow, girls,’ Tux next morning, just after Dora started 
said Miss H , as her niece Dora and [3 through the still falling snow for the town, Miss 
started out to go to morning service in town. § H came up stairs, saying, ‘You must come 
“‘Don’t let the wind take your veil off yom down, Molly.” 
trimmings, Molly; don’t get cold.” My name is Malvina. A romantic young Miss, 

But we were already wading; for, although $ friend of my mother, who also at my christening 
the walks had been cleared that morning, it had ’ was young, gave me the name; for although my 
done little good, since the snow was falling so : mother was not romantic, and would sooner, I 
densely, that we could scarcely see the corner presume, of her own accord, have had me named 
of the square where the City Point car, the car: Mehitable, or even Priscilla, she could not re- 
we wanted, was waiting. The chickadees, also, : fuse the entreaties of her friend, who at that 
were out in the storm; the sight of their lively $ time, as I have heard my mother say, was in a 
enjoyment animated us, and would have done: sea of troubles on account of her disastrous 
so in far 1aore difficult straits: 3 love-affairs. This was twenty-eight years ago, 

The car filled gradually with church-goers} and before all the copies of the extant edition 
like ourselves. Several were obliged to stand ; of “The Children of the Abbey” were quite 
in the middle of the car; and among these I at} worn out with the reading they got; and, of 
length became conscious of a tall, brown-coated 3 course, my mother’s friend had been solacing 
gentleman, standing, not supporting his equi- § herself with the kindred trials of Amanda Mal- 
poise by a strap, as the rest did, but with in-} yina Fitzalan. We all despised the name. The 
terlocked fingers standing evenly before me. I nearest I ever came to signing it was after I 
don’t know why I retained my consciousness of } had began to study Latin, when in all my mis- 
his being there as something agreeable to me; chievous moods I wrote it Malum. My friends 
or why I looked, by-and-by, up into his face, ; all called me Vinia, except a few of the niost 
unless it was seeing with what easy firmness he } intimate, including my mother and Miss H——, 
stood, let whatever bustle, and flutter, and} who called me Molly. 
crinoline there would go by him. Having once ‘A gentleman down stairs wants to see you,” 
met his mild eyes fixed unwaveringly, but as if; pursued Miss H ‘“‘It’s somebody I never 
without active consciousness, upon mine, I don’t $ saw before—not that I remember; bub I’ve 
know Why I raised mine the second time, (when ; heard about him from friends who have always 
some silk flounces came in, discommoding every- $ known him, and I really suppose he is one of 
body but him and me, whom his poised frame} the best men we have. His name is James 
protected,) unless his quiet demeanor so at- : Stillingwood. He’s a merchant; an wholesale 
tracted me that I could not naturally do other-$ and retail merchant; does a very large, and, 
wise. That time, I remember, he seemed con- what is more, a very honorable business on 
scious of me, although in the mild way I thought ‘ Summer street. I’ve been there a great many 
belonged to whatever he felt, or was; and after } times, and must have seen him, I suppose, but 
that I looked at him no more, either by chance ; I haven’t the least recollection of him. He says 
or choice, although I confess [ would have been 3 he has come on a fool’s errand, and I should 
glad enough of one more sight of him, when I} think he had. He’s after the lady in the purple 
was coming out by him, thinking that, ah, me! : bonnet and plush cloak that went from here in 
that was the last of him; thinking also, with a{to church yesterday. (It seems that he, too, 
shade of pain, that I wished there were more ; went to hear Mr. Manning, and that he saw an 
such strong, serene-looking men in the world, : acquaintance of his speak to Dora in coming 
so that quivering, sensitive persons, like myself, : out. This, it seems, is the way our gentleman 
might see one such wherever they ventured, and ; found you out.) I bothered him a little. I told 
thereby have within them everywhere the rest-} him that two went in from here yesterday, my 
ful sonst of protection I felt that day. niece and another lady, visiting me, and that 
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both ay on plush sealiene He said he wanted ; on such an errand!” he added, his face kindling. 
the one that wore the purple bonnet, and that’s } : “But please tell me whether you are free? I 
you, you know,” smiling; ‘‘so there is nothing 3 see; it isn’t easy for you to recognize the legi- 
else for you to do but to godown. I don’t know ; , timacy of a proceeding unauthorized by any 
what he wants; you must go down and see.’ heard-of precedent, or by one single law of con- 

I went down, trembling and loth, knowing: ventionalism. I see the difficulty; I don’t know 
perfectly well whom I would see. as I shall ever forgive myself for placing you 
‘“‘Here is the lady, sir,” Miss H—— said, at; under it; but be generous, I beseech you, and 
the open parlor door; and then she passed on} tell me whether there is anybody who has any 
toward the dining-room, saying something about ; claims on you as his—as his betrothed?” 
‘‘seeir: vhat Ellinor was up to.” ; I answered No, without looking up from my 
He was standing at a table; and when he saw fingers. 
me the color rose even to his abundant gray and; Then there was a pause, broken at length by 
dark-brown hair; and yet, as he approached, he} his resuming in a voice not perfectly steady, I 
bowed with the easy air of a gentleman with an! thought, ‘“‘I am well known to friends of Miss 
honest purpose at his heart, and smiled slightly.} H——. And there is another thing that I must 
He must repeat to me, he began, what he had} say; I shouldn’t have come here on this errand, 
already said to my friend; that he had come on} urgent as I felt other inducements to be, if I 
a fool’s errand, or, rather, he had come in a? hadn’t known Miss H , and what any friend 
fool’s manner to do a wise man’s errand; that} of hers visiting at her house is likely to be. 
if I thought so, and derided him, he wouldn’t } This is in my favor, I think, if anything can be 
complain of me, for it was no more than he was} in such a proceeding. Iamamerchant. My 
doing by himself; said that he was shamed to} business is prosperous, and has been for a long 
begin, but would I allow him to without farther} course of years. I have a house, with a good 
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parley? : many large rooms in it, ready for—for some 
I bowed, my eyes fixed on his half downcast, } generous body, on Tremont street. It’s a plea- 
half assured features. sant house; that is, it is large enough, hand- 


Would I graciously engage not to take him} some enough, the locality is all right, and I 
for a blockhead, and run away leaving his story } have the idea that it would be a pleasant house 
half untold, his motive and feeling in this mat- § if I had the person I want there, to move about 
ter half unexplained, he inggnuously urged? I: in the rooms, to look at me when I come, and 
bowed again. $ show a little gladness at seeing me. My mother 

Would I sit, and allow him to be seated? ; is my housekeeper—has been for twenty years. 

We were seated, therefore, he on one end of: She’s an admirable woman, as several of Miss 
ihe long, old-fashioned sofa, I on the other. He: H——’s friends know; but she’s getting along 
seemed to find not a little difficulty at first in} in years, as you will easily believe, seeing her 
beginning, but at length he said, “I might, per-; son’s gray hairs. She needs retirement, and I— 
haps, have done this business better than I; I need somebody nearer my own age and feel- 
shall, (or, better, I don’t exactly mean, for truth} ing—although it was not until yesterday that I 
without doubt is best,) if I had gone a round- ? have known my need with clearness. I have 
about way, telling your friend and you that I$ heen knowing it better and better every hour 
am after a teacher for some school in which 1} since yesterday. I know it now a great deal 
have an interest, or a president, or visitor, or} better than I did when I came to this house an 
something else, for some benevolent society in’ hour ago—if you will allow me to say it under 
which I have an interest; or I might have found ; such circumstances—forced upon you! I don’t 
some common friend of mine and Miss H 's forget this! I am ashamed to have approached 
to come out with me on some plausible pretext; you with such a subject, in such a manner. 
or other. But that would not have suited me} : And yet, in one moment, I am not ashamed. It 
at this time of my life; I would have despised } ¢ is, as, under the circumstances, I wanted to do 
the poor deception, and hated myself for using} it. I chose this direct path, in part because I am 
it—especially toward one with a face like yours. } accustomed to straight paths in all my affairs, 
So here I am at your mercy. The lady with} and think best of them; in part, as I confess, 
you yesterday,” he resumed, in. graver tones, } because I was afraid of losing you if I took the 
after a slight pause, ‘introduced you to my} time to go round. And now let me ask you if 
friend as Miss Herner. I know from this that } you feel that you can get over my method, and 
you are unmarried—but this is all know. All1} —and respect me and my—the propositions I 
deserve to know, coming here in such ® manner, ; am desirous of making. You can’t tell yet; I 
Vou. XLVITII.—16 
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see. But I guess you will get over it,” his tones } but odnthow I wept thinking of it, L, and thinking 
brightening. ‘You will always think it a queer ; of the gentleman below. I could hear his voice— 
procceding—I, myself, always shall. I would{ it sounded pleasant to me. I felt that it was a 
give a great deal to believe that, years to come, } sound I would be glad to hear daily all my life, 
we—you and I[—will laugh over it together. if it were for me to have that enjoyment. But 
May I ask how long you will remain here?” it was not. I belonged to the two old people, 
“The rest of the week.” who that hour, quite likely, sat looking out often 
‘And to-day is Monday. This gives me a3 on the snowy expanse across which our country 
chance to—at least to satisfy you that a part of} road lay, to see if I were not, by some especial 
my action is a little less eccentric. That is,” : good luck, coming. As I sat thinking of that, 
his tones again sinking, “if I may have the‘ and thinking how dear they and home were to 
satisfaction of hearing from you, that I am$ me; how I would never, never for riches, or any 
allowed to send my friend, Mr. Harvey, who is} object leave them, I found my tears were silently 
also Miss H ’s friend, out to speak with her. ; running. But I wiped them; and while I was 
Will you allow me to do so?” : bathing my eyes, heard the parlor door open 
«‘T_-I don’t know; I can’t tell. I don’t know’ into the hall; heard the two voices settling 
what I ought to do. But I think you had better} something about ‘this evening ;” and then they 
not send him. I think I can’t give my consent : were cordially bidding ‘‘Good-morning,” at the 
to his coming.” Raising my eyes to his face, $door. The door was shut; steps were crushing 
as I spoke, I saw that he looked mortified and the ice on the walk; and then Miss H came 
pained. Now his face, his entire demeanor, $ into the room, and commenced a quiet search 
pleased me. I liked the sound of his voice. It} of my features. We neither of us spoke for 
would have been a hard thing, I own, for me to} some minutes. She busied herself at her upper 
see him going, and to know that by my own act} drawer, putting away things; I stood beside a 
I was forever debarred from seeing him, hearing . window, looking across the mist-covered bay. 
him speak agdin. I suppose he saw a little of} 
what was passing in my mind; for, rising to 
stand before me, he renewed his entreaty, urg-§ CHAPTER III. 
ing me to let him (Mr. Harvey, that is,) come, $ Wet, whatdo you think of our gentleman?” 
if it were only to convince me that he was not, } asked Miss H , at length, seating herself, and 
in all respects, unworthy to entertain the pre-{ beckoning me to the cushion at her side. 
sumption that had brought him out there that} ‘Oh, I don’t know:” answered I.’ “I am con- 
morning. However, beyond this, things might} siderably bewildered.” 
terminate between us, would I not have the’ ‘“Youare? I hardly see why you should be. 
generosity to allow his friend a chance to—to The whole man has such clearness about him, I 
praise him a little? feel as if you, I, and everybody who has any- 
I would send Miss H—— down, I replied, : thing to do with him, might easily see what it 
now blushing a little, a little ashamed now in} i is best todo. As you left it to me, (I am glad 
my turn. I think the man enjoyed seeing my ; you did so, you aren’t in the least. compromised 
covfusion. At any rate, his voice, when he} now, you see, by the consent I have given to 
spoke again, had undergone a change; I dis-{ his sending my friend, Mr. Harvey, out here 
tinguished gentleness, I might say tenderness, $ this evening.) He is to come, but you aren’t 
in it. I could not, after my concession, look ¢ to see him. That is, our gentleman isn’t to ex- 
up; moving toward the door, I said I would ask ; pect you to see him. He isn’t to expect any- 
her to come. I heard him thank me, standing $ : thing of you. I have told him some few things 
in his place, and then gladly disappeared. * about your circumstances” —her looks searching 
Iwas inatumult. The first thing I did after? mine for my approval. ‘I made things appear 
Miss H had left the chamber, with her little ; full more discouraging to him than they are. I 
thin curls quivering beside her composed face, § told him that your parents are infirm and in 
was to begin walking the floor, thinking of rad very moderate circumstances; I spoke quite 
old father and mother in the far-off, lowly home; $ : § discouragingly, and meant to. I did it on pur- 
and then the tears ran. No, I said, my life be-$ pose to try him. I told him didn’t think you'd 
longed to them. Whatever plenty, protection, ¢ consent to legve your parents; and it was the 
love, were offered to me, I would turn myself: truth—I don’t. But I think I should feel it some- 
away from all, and go home to be with my } thing of a temptation if 1 were you. I told him 
parents in their declining years. It was what: I doubted if he ever sees you again; but he 
I would choose, before any other lot, I said; $ wouldn’t give it up; at least not without sending 
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Mr. teiroai out. But he has promised me on ; growing cold, dull, wa’ even morose. Mr. Har- 
his honor that he won’t consider me as pledged } vey says that, at any rate, he always has been, 
to his cause, on account of my consenting to see { and is now, one of the pleasantest fellows in the 
Mr. Harvey; and I am quite sure he won’t; he: world; but he says he really hopes he will get 
is too much a gentleman to do any such thing. $ him a wife now, for the first time in his life he 
He isn’t to expect anything at all from you—not $ has started for one. Mr. Harvey says our gen- 
s 
one thing; I told him not to.” ; temas thinks a wife like yourself will be a 
I thanked her for saying that to him; I re-$ great help to him, not only in happiness, but 
joiced in it; it seemed to plant me securely on} in goodness; and he trusts he can do his little 
mny feet again, and no temptation near. : part (he shall try to, at any rate,) to make you 
‘happy. So, you see he hasn’t given you up, by 
S any means. Mr. Harvey says he is afraid of 
CHAPTER IV. $ seeming to persecute you; still he wants per- 
I pip not see Mr. Harvey; but the following } mission to come out here to spend this evening 
is Miss H-—’s account of what he said: with us. With ws, you see—youandme. He 
‘““Why, our gentleman is the best prize in: wants me to give him the permission, ae I be- 
Boston!” began she, as soon as she had got her : ; : lieve I shall. I’m inclined to have him come. 
breath after coming up stairs. ‘‘He’s old Dr. iy ll put. on my new gown”—and now her plea- 
Stillingwood’s son, of M ; all the son, all the sant eyes began to shine, and the thin curls, 
child he ever had. He, this gentleman of ours, : with here and there a thread of gray in them, 
began to prepare for medicine, went through$to quiver. «I'll look as well as ever I can”— 
2 : A . 
college, and read awhile with his father;- but; there isn’t a dearer face, a face pleasanter to 
didn’t like it, it seems; for we hear of him next § see in the world than hers—‘‘and perhaps he’ll 
as the partner of his mother’s brother, Abel 3 conclude to take me if you won’t have him. I 
Cushman, a man my father knew and valued. 3 believe I shall have him come. I am to send 
He had a fine place out in D: , where he went ; word in to Mr. Harvey by my market man at 
summers with a sister of his that died, I remem- } once, if I conclude to have him come; and I be- 
ber. He used to come often to hear my father } lieve I shall.” 
preach. My father was well acquainted with; She waited for me to speak if I would. But 
him, I remember that; but I somehow don’t re- $I could not. I would not say Yes, nor could I 
member the nephew, though he says he used to 3 bear to say No. Some irresistable thing urged 
be out there occasionally Sundays, and go to me to give both him and myself this one little 
our church. Well, when the uncle died, he left} solace. For ‘‘solace” was my word. I knew 
his business and all his property to this nephew. 3 within myself that solace was what I would a 
(The sister, all the sister he ever had, was dead, } long time need, in putting the so manfully 
as I told you; and he was never married.) He} offered, brimming cup away from my thirsty 
was wealthy—our gentleman’s father wasn’t, 3 lips. So I bowed my head in silence on my 
not very; he did too much for the poor, I bg peony thinking of him, thinking, alsoy of my 
member hearing people say. - Well, our gentle- 3 parents; thanking the Father for my parents, 
man has prospered. He’s done a great deal for ; and for that blessed provision of His, through 
the poor, Mr. Harvey says, but has done a great ; ’ which my love for them, and my comfort in 
deal for himself, too, as was right, I suppose. 3 : 3 them, was growing constantly, as their weak- 
Now, what have you to say, anything?” 3 3 ness of age and consequent dependence on me 
I told her I would have been terrified with § grew. While I sat thus, Miss H said softly, 
such an array of perfections, if it had happened} “I’m going down now; come down yourself 
that he or they were to be anything to me. But, 3 pretty soon,” and went. 
as it was, I had nothing to say to them. : I heard nothing subsequently of any note 
‘No, [see you haven't. I haven’t got through ; sent. The subject wasn’t again mentioned be- 
yet, however. He charged Mr. Harvey to tell3 tween us. Meantime the snow, which since 
us ‘this one true thing,’ as he called it; that he ; noon had been falling, toward night increased, 
is completely beset with faults. He says he is? so that we could see neither water, nor cloud, 
in danger of being done with doing anything for ; nor even the end of the garden. 
the poor, or with doing good anyway, unless he We were sitting in that comfortable state of 
has somebody (unless he has you, he don’t want ; attenuating chit-chat and silence which na- 
anybody else, it seems,) to help brighten him ; turally comes before tea, when we heard Elli- 
up. He says he is often frightened about him- § g nor going though the hall to let somebody in, 
self, when he sees what danger there is of his $ heard somebody stamping, brushing, to get rid 
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of — snow in the alliesie I knew who it; the evening before;) asked her to tell Tib he 
was. It seemed to me I would have known if was coming out to see her again that evening ; 
I had had no reason to expect him; the move- ; said a few pretty things about the charms her 
ments seemed to belong there in my life, and} home had to him; but not one mention of her 
were as familiar as my own. ; viaibeny-0my Miss H said he meant me in 
I may as well own it—the room was filled full } the ‘‘etc.” he wrote, after certain specifications 
of comfort as soon as he set his feet inside the } of the charms of the place, which specifications 
door. But I took pains that he should see, in S included Tib, She called me his ete., the rest 
my looks, no signs of any such weakness. I} of the day; does sometimes even to this day. 
just spoke to him slightly in my place,andthen: Miss H brought Tib in before he came; 
resumed my diligent stitching. But it was not 3 and when he entered, she was sitting like a 
necessary that I should speak; he and Miss: mouse for stillness on the rug, looking with 
H—— were so cordial; they had so much talk- 3 sleepy eyes into the grate. 
ing and laughing to do about the storm, andthe; Having shaken hands with me, rather care- 
wading he had to do to get there from the car. ; lessly, I thought, he went directly to stand over 
I thought he felt himself greatly at home there ; Tib, and began talking with her about her fine, 
‘‘considering;” and felt like taking him down a 3 staid appearance. She looked up when he talked 
little, until, glancing into his face as he stood ; to her, and he had not been a minute seated be- 
by the open fire warming himself, I saw looks 3 fore she came and took her place on his knee, 
of such pure goodness as to disarm me of my 3 where she sat and purred herself to sleep. 
malice, leaving nothing but good-will and con-: He seemed pleased to hear us say what de- 
tentment in its place. We had tea together; § light his flowers gave us that wintry weather. 
but I could not eat much, I remember; I don’t : Miss H—— told him she put the japonica in my 
think he could; for I remember how Miss H $ hair; but he appeared to be sufficiently satisfied 
kept urging us both. ’ to see it there if I did not myself place it. He 
I hardly know how the evening wore away; * shone in intelligence and fine humor; told us 
hardly knew then, in such confused state was ; incidentally about losses of valuable nick-nacks, 
I, of joy in life, of pain, of familiar ease with ; etc., stolen, so he supposed, by some of the new 
him and shame-facedness. But Miss H—— was 2 servants his mother is often trying. He needed 
a veritable angel of help, as she ever is. She ; somebody to take care of them, Miss H —— told 
and Mr. Stillingwood found that they had many ; shim. “Yes,” he assented. 
friends in common, both among the living and } : May I come out to-morrow evening?” he 
among the dead. I enjoyed sitting to hear the } ; laughingly asked, as he was drawing on his 
sound of their voices. He addressed me only a’ 3 $ gloves in the hall to go. He looked from one 
few times, and then in few words; but I remem- : to the other; after Miss H had said, ‘TI, 
ber how I prized the words. They seemed more ; for one, shall like to have you comé,” looked 
to me, I remember, than any number of words : steadily at me, until, blushing, I began to say, 
addressed to me by another. : “T, for another, shall like to have you come; 
Alea ‘but I amended it, and said, ‘‘I, for another, 
think that Tib will like to have you come.” 
CHAPTER V. How he laughed and half danced. What a 
Next day a messenger brought us a magni-} good round laugh it was, and what graceful 
ficent bouquet of roses, japonicas, heliotropes, ; motion. He should come, he said. 
lemon verbenas—especially roses and lemon} ‘Might he,” again placing himself before us, 
verbenas. These were disposed of in water, $after he had once nearly reached the door, 
save a white japonica, and some glossy, dark- } 3 “might he come out a little earlier with his 
green leaves, which Miss H put into my : ’ sleigh, and take us out awhile before tea?” 
hair, choosing the white japonica because she ; Miss H—— told him he might, if I was will- 
said it made the best appearance on my dark } : ing; and when he looked to me, I said he might, 
locks. Miss H—— had also a note from him, } ‘if Miss H—— was willing. Again he laughed 
in which he offered her his fresh morning salu- } like a boy, and disappeared thanking us. 
tations, his flowers, his renewed acknowledg- 
ments of the refreshment the evening at her 
hospitable fireside had been to one whose life CHAPTER VI. 
, was in so great degree solitary; sent messages; He brought us more flowers the next evening, 
to Tib, (Miss H ’s tortoise-shell kitten, who ; and a basket of fruit. The evening was mild; 
purred contentedly on his knee a whole hour} the new snow made good sleighing; the moon 
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shone, casting weird shadows ane" we were; to, Niel foaiisig the Sitiniietitnaden would be 
done with the town, and the epen country re-} taken for something else beside over-brimming 
ceived us, and our hearts ran over with delight. ; gratitude, I bade the emotion be still, sat quiet 
At least mine did; Miss H —— said hers did,} as a nun, and said, “You are kind as mortal 
and I doubt if either of us enjoyed ourselves} can be. I wish I could let you see how much I 
any better than he did. We drove to Malden; value such goodness—but I think it must not 
but the horse went as if he had Mercury’s wings; be. I have heard it said that it breaks old 
on his feet, arid we were back at the house just} people down at once removing them far from 
as tea was ready to be brought in. We were; the old places, the old familiar friends. My 
hungry; we beamed with animation—at least ; any must stay where they are while they 
Miss H and he did; I guess I did. ¢ live.” 

He went away soon after tea; not asking us § I said it with sincerity; for I had in my mind 
if he might come next day, but saying that he; more than one old person who never held up his 
was coming; saying that he was losing his heart’ head after such removal, and in a little while 








entirely—gravity overspreading his features; 
then he gave us his hand, and was gone. 3 

‘‘He don’t say which of us he is losing his} 
heart to,” said Miss H——, as she was getting § : 
her sewing. ‘I guess it’s me. Or, I should; 
think it is me, if I hadn’t seen how hard it was : 
for him to give up your hand when he went : 
away just now. He didn’t seem to care any? 
great thing about mine, I noticed.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

His face was grave when he came next day. 
He came in the morning, when Miss H was $ 
seeing to her pound-cake, and couldn’t leave ? 
it, ‘Not if every gentleman in Boston came,” : 
she said, when I went after her; so I was ob- § 
liged to return to the room without her. She} 
came in pretty soon with cakes and hot coffee, 
but was obliged to hurry back after settling us} 
at the table. We woven’t hungry, we said; but} 

somehow he got my hand and held it, and told | 
me an eloquent story, concluding it with an} 
eloquent petition. 

But I was obliged to say No. I told him 
about my home, my parents, feeble with years, 
and devendent upon me. 

He knew, he said. Miss H and Mr. Har- | 
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: went sorrowfully down to the grave. 


“*T don’t know what I can do to remove this 
; objection,” he replied; ‘‘but, with your leave, 
I shall go to see them. And if I am so lucky 
as to show them that you and I together, and 
all we can do for them, can avert the results 
you describe—will you then consent to be 
mine?” 

I said that I thought I would. | 

‘And with y»ur whole heart?” he said, getting 
more and more of my hand, of both hands, into 
his. ‘With your whole heart?” 

From the eyes, the whole beseeching face, 
the covetous hands, I knew I would, as we say, 
‘shave a time of it,” married to him. I foresaw 
that I must let him do most of the loving there 
was to be done toward the old people, in our 
house—toward bird, kitten, dog, and flower; 
that I must love him. It did not appal me; 
but, on the contrary, made him dearer to me; 
made me know with what composedness I would 
see him storing his good heart with my entire 
possessions. I, for my part, would stand with 
profoundest serenity at his side, or sit at his 
feet, glad in all the pleasure I gave a man so 
a so true, and attached to me. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
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vey had both told him these things; and he 
wanted me all the more. If I had ten father WELL, since he came over to A , (more 
and mothers dependent upon me, why, he had} ’ than a year ago it is now,) my parents care 
half a dozen rooms with nuthing in them but; less, I think, for everything else than for him. 
white beds that never changed their aspects, g He pets them; he loads them down with benefits— 
but, year after year, met one with their stony } the crowning one being the depth of sincere 
smoothness. Did I know what it would be} affection with which he regards them. They 
worth to him to see every one of those rooms | have, as it were, grown younger. Enriched 
enlivened by human beings, bound to him by} before (like any mossy, ivyed tower) by the 
close ties of affection, interest, mutual helps? 3 wisdom their multiplied experiences in life had 
It warmed him as nothing, nothing in his life; brought them; elevated now by the refinements, 
of thirty years had ever warmed him before, } : the reverent care with which he surrounds them, 
thinking of his house so enlivened. ‘ they are as king and queen. Mother Stilling- 
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And he was truly in a glow pleasant enough : wood is queen, too; my husband is king, too— 
to see. 


I could have kissed his hand; I wanted : bless him! I don’t know what kit and I are. 
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I see that Mary gives his linens a snowy white- 
ness—a perfect.polish. Nobody’s linens are 
fairer. I say nothing about it—he says nothing 
about it; but he looks at me gratefully when he 
sees their perfection. He keeps our parlor 
register closed, keeps an open fire burning, for 
the sake of wholesome air and of brightness. 
I see that this is glowing with light and heat, 
when the hour for his arrival from business and 
for dinner approaches. We say nothing of this 
either; but, standing on the rug, his face beam- 
ing, as neither chandelier nor open fire can 
make the face that hasn’t a happy heart beneath 
it beam, he looks at me, tells me one little thing 
and another, shows me what book, or bijou, 
or useful, elegant household thing he has brought 
home; and my heart is filled to overflowing with 
the comforts of my lot. Then he strokes the 
kit’s head, asks about the old people. Soon the 
dinner-bell rings, when we all meet to go down 
together, and he and our father, and our two 
mothers, talk about the war news. 

We go out sometimes to hear a lecture, or 
some good music, or to some private entertain- 
ment given by our friends. We go out every 
week or two to see our dear friend, Miss H——. 
We now and then drive, some mild, moonlit 
night out the Malden road; and I know we both 


; love the very walls, and trees, and shrubs along 
3the way. We have an interest in every one of 
3 those houses along the Malden road; we want 
S everybody who lives in them to prosper. If 
; any one of them doesn’t, I think he had better 
come to my husband; I think such would be 
received by him almost as a brother. 

Every Monday evening he sits, after eight 
o’clock, and counts his weekly gains, prepara- 
tory to his Tuesday’s bank deposites; that is 
$the time I take to finish my letters—and my 
$ stories. He is all done now for this evening. 
: I hear him move his papers—hear his key turn. 
3 James!” 

3 ‘*©What, Molly ?” 

¢ ‘Thave been writing here in my story that 
; our father is king; that both our mothers are 
} queens; that you are king, too; but I don’t 
| 

3 

| 

$ 
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know what kit and I are.” 
“You’re two contented pusses—the very best 
thing that wife and kitten can be.” 
He laughed in the good, boyish way; but he 
came and gave me one of his loyal kisses on 
$ my forehead, took me up to his loyal arms, and 
we had our walk back and forth across the 
parlor, and our talk. I don’t believe anybody 
else’s puss ever had walks and talks quite so 
3 pleasant. 
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TH. SEA OF MEMORY. 





BY INEZ INDLEFORD. 





Over the sea of memory, 
Come sail awhile with me; 
Where each proud billow beareth 
Its freighted argosy. 


From the mystic isles of the by-gone, 
They rise a shadowy band; 

Weird forms and voiceless phantoms, 
That people the silent land. 


A countless throng of voyagers, 
Push out from the shelly strand; 

I hear the dip of their golden oars 
Glide forth from the silver sands. 


There are infant vessels toying 
With the buoyant waves of life ; 
And shattered barques which have battled 
* Long with its toil and strife. 


Oh! the human hopes we cherish, 
And the human loves there be, 

Afloat o’er the trembling billow— 
Borne to Eternity. 


Afar in the glimmering distance 
I watch a snowy sail, 

Recked by the wind and billow 
A vessel slight and frail. 


Soft ringlets stray in the sunshine; 
A fair hand plieth the oar; 

And far from the white deck floateth, 
The name of my lost “ Le‘nore.” 


Seven beautiful Summers I called her 
My heart’s cherished idol—my bride; 

As long as the shores of the earth-land, 
Our barges sailed side by side. 
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But one night the portal of Heaven 
Opened wide her golden bars; 

And she went to her home ’mong the angels, 
In the realm beyond the stars. 
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Alone on the wide, dark waters, 
The last sail vanished from sight; 
At anchor their life-barques are lying, 
Close by the haven of light. 
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Over the fathomless river 
They wait and beckon to me; 
Beyond the mist of the valley 
A glimpse of the city I see. 


A few more suns shall my life-barque 
Stem bravely the wind and tide; 

Then my spirit shall join the loved ones 
Which wait on the other side. 
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A very cheerful-looking upper room was plea- , were comparatively every-day affairs with her; 
santly littered with all manner of pretty things 3 but five hundred dollars is a sort of meteor that 


pertaining to a lady’s wardrobe; and two young : 
girls, who were engaged in a valuable discus- $ 
sion of the various articles, harmonized very 
agreeably with the beauty around them. There 
were ‘‘loves of organdies” spread out on the 
bed, delicate lilac, and rose, and blue; ‘per- 
fect’? silks hanging over chair-backs, and a 
simple, but exquisitely beautiful bridal dress 
arranged in state by itself.. Then there were } 
mysterious-looking boxes, and parcels, and 
things for which it would be difficult to finda 


. b) 
name, making the room look as though a dry- } 
$ 


goods store had been suddenly emptied into it. 

“There certainly is something very exhila- 
rating in a quantity of new things all at once!” 
exclaimed one of the young girls, as she gazed 
admiringly upon the attractive paraphernalia. 
“Tt is almost enough, of itself, to induce one to 
get married. But, after all, Jessie,” looking 
around critically, ‘‘while all that you have is 


very pretty, and in perfect taste, there is no- } 


thing costly or elegant—I do not quite under- : 
stand it.” 
The fair bride-elect blushed, as though sus- 


pected of a misdemeanor, while she replied 3 


quickly, ‘You know, Emma, that papa is not 
rich, and Herbert is quite a poor young clergy- 


man. 
«‘Yes, I know all that,” said the damsel, de- 


2 . . , 
$ will scarcely cross your path once inacentury!” 


Jessie murmured softly, ‘‘ ‘Neither will I offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that 
which doth cost me nothing.’ Please do not say 


what I have done, and that is sufficient for me.” 
‘Of course,” returned Emma, mischievously, 
“thine handmaid only desireth to do what 
$seemeth pleasing in the eyes of my lord. But 
s really, Jessie, I think I must reconsider my 
¢ hasty promise to make you an early visit at the 
rectory; for I have an unpleasant vision before 
; me of sitting down at the dinner-table, fearfully 
3 hungry, in full view of my favorite chicken-pie, 
3 all impatience and expectation, when suddenly 
his reverence, for whom we have waited, makes 
phe appearance from outside, saying, in a mat- 
3  ter-of-course tone, as he seizes the chicken-pie, 
3 «My love, there is a poor woman at the door, 
: with a drunken hushand and six small children, 
who says that she has not tasted chicken-pie for 
ze month! I am sure that, after that, you and 
; Emma will cheérfully dine off the cold meat. I 
3 3 will likewise take the sweet potatoes, my love,’ 
(another pet vice of mine,) ‘as we shall find 
: bread a very good substitute. When we give, 
let it be of our best.’ Now, I can’t help being 
hungry,” continued the lady, piteously, ‘‘and 
when I am hungry, I am cross; so I am afraid 


: 
g 
3 
$ 
’ any more about it, Emma; Herbert approves - 
: 
s 
s 
s 
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cidedly; ‘‘but I also know that uncle Bridges, ;I should be very uncomfortable, and make 
who is rich, gave you a check for a thousand } every one else uncomfortable among such good 
dollars, ‘to be spent in bridal foolery,’ as he 3 people.” 

complimentarily termed it. Now, in looking “IT declare, Emma, you are really too bad!” 
upon your ptrchases, unexceptionable as they $ said Jessie, laughing in spite of herself at her 





are, I see nothing like value received for the 


cousin’s comical expression while delivering this 


sum in question; and I ask what has become of tirade; and I have a great mind to punish you 


the thousand dollars—or, at least, of five hun- 
dred of it?” 


by not allowing you to come to the rectory at 
: all. But here,” she continued, as a servant en- 


Jessie’s pretty face was in such an evident § ’ tered with a large bandbox, ‘is something to 
state of confusion, that her cousin suddenly ex- ; divert your thoughts from your anticipated 
claimed, ‘‘I see land ahead, I do believe! Jessie } troubles.” 


Ingleson, you’ve given the missing five hundred } 


to that imaginary little church that Herbert is 
so frantic to have erected in the coal regions! 





Two exquisite bonnets of white crape, trim- 
med with lilies of the valley, and made exactly 
alike, soon sent the mercurial Emma into ecsta- 


You needn’t deny it. I don’t consider that the } sies of admiration. 


French Empress’ appropriation of her diamond $ 


necklace for a school, or something, was any- 
thing compared to this—for diamond necklaces 


‘¢One for each of us, dear,” said Jessie, with 


an affectionate kiss. 
“You should not have done this,” was the 
271 
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ots: “especially after the deficiency i in your ; the Saisie of OMe groom ae cousin n of the bride 
accounts; there, don’t look so reproachfully at : : —arrived at the rectory on Saturday evening. 

me, I promise not to mention the subject of : Poor little Jessie dreaded the Sunday ordeal 
accounts again. But do you know, you little & so intensely, that her mischievous cousin was 
idiot! that bridesmaids don’t wear bonnets ex- : 3 3 quite moved in her behalf; and when service- 
actly like the bride? How, in the world, are : time arrived, Mrs. Wylie appeared in her gray 
people to know which is which? You must let $ traveling-dress and straw bonnet, trimmed with 
me take out these lovely lilies, that look so pure } blue, and took her brother-in-law’s arm, while 
and modest, and put in a staring pink rose, in} Miss Raybold looked very lovely and bride-like, 
order to notify a credulous, trusting public that ; in the bonnet with lilies of the yalley, and a 
I am not Mrs. Herbert Wylie.” white barege dress, with a mantle of the same, 

“No, no!” exclaimed Jessie, eagerly, ‘‘pro- g : weed coolly took possession of her new cousin. 
mise me that you won’t, Emma! You don’ ti Now the Rev. Herbert had gone into such 
know,” said the poor little bride, trembling all ® lover-like ecstasies over the becomingness of 
over, “how dreadful that first Sunday in our } Jessie's traveling costume, that he innocently 
own parish seems to me. I fancy myself walk- } supposed she wore it this morning to pay him 
ing up the broad aisle with Herbert, and every 3a particular compliment; he was also ignorant 
one pointing and looking at me, as they whis- } } that it was not the custom for unmarried girls 
per, ‘There’s the bride!’ ‘That is the rector’s $ to attire themselves in bridal white. Thinking, 
wife!’ ‘What do you think of her?’ I know § too, that Jessie was particularly kind to Allen 
that my face will be the color of a beet, and I} as his brother, she became more lovely than 
shall not know what Iam doing. You must pro-; Sever in his eyes; and the unsuspicious man 
mise to be with me on that first Sunday, like a $ 3 walked blindly into the snare that these two 
dear, good girl, and wear the bonnet like mine.” ; $ artful girls had prepared for liim. 

The ‘amethyst eyes,” as her lover called § A bright color glowed in Miss Raybold’s 
them, were looking most beseechingly into} cheek, and an enthusiastic young man declared 
Emma’s dark orbs, who exclaimed in delight, : that ‘“‘she was a vision of beauty,” as the party 

“What a head it is for plotting, to be sure! $ advanced to the rector’s pew; but a mischievous 
under those innocent-looking waves of auburn 3 light sparkled in the downcast eyes, as she found 
hair. Yes, my dear, I will enter, heart and } 3 herself the object of curious, inquiring stares, 
hand, into your diabolical scheme; and I do 3 3 that speedily assumed an admiring character. 
devoutly hope that, as no one could possibly § : She knew that she was pretty, although by no 
take us for twin-sisters, there will ensue a most ; means unpleasantly conscious of it; and this 


delightful state of confusion.” $ enabled her to bear with equanimity the wrapt 
Jessie looked rather alarmed. ‘‘Do you think 3 gaze of a young man in the adjoining pew. 
it would be wrong?” she asked, timidly. : She rather wished that he had not gazed at her 


Her cousin immediately assumed a solemn : quite so frequently, however; for, in the one 
expression of countenance. ‘I always hada : glance he hed directed that way, she saw enough 
great admiration,” said she, “for that woman $ to impel her to look again—but that was impos- 
who, being reduced to selling crumpets for a: sible when she was certain of meeting his eyes. 
living, added to herself, after calling out her: He was first her Jbeau-ideal—outwardly, at 
wares, “I hope to goodness no one hears me!” S least; tall, fair, and aristocratic-looking—and 
Now, if you feel at all uneasy respecting the { Miss Emma was by no means as attentive to 
the service as she should have been. 
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deception of your admirably-arranged plan, you § 

ean pin a slip of paper on your bonnet with the} Mr. Wylie was comparatively a stranger in 

words, ‘J am the bride—but please don’t see : the parish, having been there but six months; 

this.’” : and all his doings, therefore, were still a subject 

Jessie’s pretty under lip had something of a of interest. People were unanimous in their - 
: praises of the bride ; and not a few young gentle- 
: men sighed that so fair a vision should be ap- 
‘ propriated. Some admired the sweet face of 


pout, as she exclaimed, ‘I really think, Emma, 
it is very unkind of you to tease me so; when 
I am going away, too!” 


The wedding was over, and the wedding-trip, ; the quiet-looking little cousin; but it was gene- 
which had occupied a blissful month, spent in } rally agreed that she was a very pale star beside 
lounging through quaint, Canadian cities, and 3 Pra moon-like bride. 
dreaming on the beautiful waters of the St. As they returned to the rectory, Mr. Wylie, 
Lawrence; and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wylie, } ii had seemed to be looking for some one, 
with Mr. Allen Wylie, and Miss Emma Raybold— 3 observed: ‘‘I am quite disappointed that Frank 
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Beechcroft did not come up to us after service, ' 


as I suppose he would have done. 


I wished : 


particularly to introduce him to you, Jessie, 
for he is my pet parishioner, and has been of ; 


great assistance to me. 
manly, intelligent fellow, too. 
matter, Emma?” 

The damsel had heaved a deep sigh. 


What is the 


*“T don’t 


He is a very gentle- ; 


know,” she replied, “‘unless[aminlove. ‘*Who 


is that nice-looking gentleman who sat on my : 
> looking place, with its vine-shaded verandah, 


; that was very aptly designated ‘the summer- 


right, and was so very devout and attentive?” 
“The very friend of whom I was speaking!” 


exclaimed Mr. Wylie, with his face in a glow of } 


enthusiasm. 
a model man; he is superintendent of the Sun- 


“T look upon Frenk Beechcroft as ; 


5 
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as left him very little opportunity to trouble 
himself about secondary matters. Even Jessie 
displayed quite an elfish and mischievous pro- 
pensity, incited and abetted by Emma; and with 
Allen’s contributions from his college stores, the 
inmates of the rectory conducted themselves in 
such a manner as rather to astonish the head 
of the house, and gave people generally the 
idea that they were ‘‘having a good time.” 

The rectory was a very pretty, picturesque- 
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parlor.” A young man passed slowly by, one 
evening, looking lingeringly through an opening 


‘in the vines, where a bewitching vision in a 


day-School; is devoted to the poor and sick in : 
an unostentatious way; and yet he is the very : 
incarnation of fun and frolic wherever circum- } 


stances warrant an outburst. 


We must have: 


him at the rectory, Jessie, and let Emma give ; 
; he rose to welcome the expected visitor, 


him some of her delicious music.” 


Allen Wylie was only a college-boy, rather at : 


self to Jessie than to the bright and formidable : 


Emma. 


The latter laughingly declared that he : 


was too hopelessly ‘‘vealy” for her to have any : 
patience with him—and they seemed to enter : 
: was commenting very calmly on the stars. 


into a tacit agreement to let each other alone. 


The bride was not left long without callers; ; 
each one of whom was apparently more asto- : 
nished than the last to find that the bride was : 


not the bride at all, but only her cousin. 


This 


ordeal was bad enough, to be sure; but Jessie ‘ 
felt intensely grateful that she had been spared 
: white dress, with rose-colored ribbons, was ex- 


that first Sunday appearance, for, by next 
Sunday, all wonder would have died out. 
feminine portion of the community were now 


The: 


white dress and scarlet shawl, that contrasted 
brightly with the rich coils of dark hair, pre- 
sentcd itself. 

“Why, Frank!” called out Mr. Wylie, ‘is 
that you? Do come and show yourself!” and 


But the gentleman, raising his hat respectfully 


a loss what to do with himself, or his brother’s} to the ladies, passed quickly on, murmuring 


fair guest, and far more disposed to devote him- | 
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something about “‘ business,” and ‘‘ great hurry! 
“IT am very much afraid,” said Mr. Wylie, 
solemnly, ‘‘that Frank is in love.” 
A sort of hysterical giggle proceeded from 
Emma’s direction; but the next moment she 


The morning after, Mrs. Wylie was consider- 
ably surprised by the abrupt entrance of her 
cousin in a glow of excitement, and looking 
her very loveliest. The jaunty little hat, with 
its rose-colored feathers, was a most becoming 
contrast to the dancing eyes beneath; and the 


actly like Emma, for she understood dressing 


; herself to perfection. 


fully acquainted with the identity of Mrs. : 
Wylie, as were also certain young gentlemen, : 
who could scarcely conceal their joy at the } 
dis@overy that the fascinating Emma was not : 
} bled off by myself to explore that delightful 


forbidden fruit. 


But Frank Beechcroft had no sisters to en- : 
lighten him, for his home was in a distant city; ; 
and on the very day after the arrival of the? 
party at the rectory, he most unaccountably ! 
took himself off there on a visit of a week's: 
duration. The young clergyman was consider- 
ably puzzled and disappointed; he had quite ; 


looked forward to displaying his prize to Frank, 


and he was the very one of all others who} 


seemed to avoid them. 
But the rectory became so transformed by 


: sad havoc with him generally. 


‘Such an adventure as I have had!” she 
exclaimed; ‘I feel so delightfully wicked!” 

Then, throwing her hat on the sofa, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘You must know, Jessie, that I ram- 


piece of woods just opposite the orchard; and I 
was enjoying the cool, fresh greenness exceed- 
ingly, and feeling quite good and sentimental, 
when I heard an individual, like one of the 
brothers in ‘Comus,’ wandering near me, and 
repeating poetry to himself. I could not dis- 
tinctly hear the words, but they referred to 
some ‘she’ of whom the speaker professed to 
know very little, but who had evidently made 
Animated by 


‘ the spirit of mischief, and just to see what effect 


the two bright presences that seemed to fill . 
every nook and corner of it, that the master? 


it would produce, I repeated the words; ‘She 
only said, my life is dreary.’ The effect was 


found himself afloat in such a sea of happiness, ; not at all what I anticipated, being nothing less 
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than the sudden apparition of that very good-; The next day, at dinner, there was a very 
looking Mr. Beechcroft, who glared at me so: perceptible cloud on Mr. Wylie’s face—he looked 
wildly that I believed I screamed, or did some-: sad and troubled. 

thing foolish. You see I was reposing very § ‘‘Has anything occurred to disturb you, Her- 
comfortably on the grass, in an attitude that; bert?” asked his wife, anxiously. 

rendered a speedy and graceful retreat out of: ‘‘Yes,” he replied, as though he scarcely 
the question; and I was, moreover, engaged in} knew how to begin it. ‘I had a very painful 
the infantile occupation of twining butter-cups ; letter from Frank Beechcroft this morning, ex- 
into a wreath. Had I been a queen, he could} plaining his strange conduct, and informing me 
not have approached me with more deference. that he intends leaving the place at once. He 
‘Lady,’ said he, in a most fascinating voice, ‘do$ is an upright, noble fellow, and I cannot blame 
not be alarmed, I know too well what is due } him; but I would have given much if this had 
Mrs. Wylie to cause you any uneasiness.’ I be-} not occurred. He has told me everything.”’ 
lieve I sighed, (for the life of me I could not § Very much to his surprise, Jessie, who had 
help it, Jessie,) and it all sounded so delight-} turned crimson at the beginning of his speech, 


he 
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fully, like what you hear about French novels, ; 
(you know we were not permitted to read them, ) § 
where the heroes and heroines are always in} 
love with other people’s wives and husbands, 
that [ quite held my breath in wonder as to 
what would come next. What did come next 
was, that the individual, after a prolonged gaze, } 
(which I saw out of the tail of my eye) suddenly $ 
stooped, and kissed my lips in the most melan-} 
choly manner imaginable, and saying, as he did} 
so, ‘Farewell forever in this world!’ seemed to} 
vanish into thin air. I cannot imagine, I am} 
sure, how he could suppose that a kiss was} 
‘due Mrs. Wylie.’ ” ; 

“Oh, Emma!” exclaimed her cousin, ‘this is 
really dreadful!” 

“‘Isn’t it?” continued the heroine, gayly. 
“Only fancy how Herbert will storm when he 
hears of this interview between Mrs. Wylie and: 
Mr. Beechcroft!” 

‘*‘Why did you not tell him at once that you: 
are not Mrs. Wylie?” asked Jessie, rather in-: 
dignantly. ‘It would save a great deal of: 
trouble, besides putting at ease this man, who } 
has evidently fallen in love with you.” ; 

“Because, dear,” replied her cousin, de-: 
murely, ‘‘I do so love to be engaged in a little $ 
bit of romance; and I do not think that men? 
who fall in love with people ever should be ‘put } 
at their ease’—it just spoils them. The unat-} 
tainable is always most attractive; and should } 
Mr. Beecheroft discover that there is only ai 
plain, commonplace ‘Miss’ before my name, I} 
am afraid that his devotion would sink down to} 
zero immediately. Only think of the fascinat- } 
ing enormity of his conduct; to lose his heart } 
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to the wife of his rector.” 

Jessie laughed a little at Emma’s nonsense, } 
but’ she did not feel quite easy on the subject. ; 
Allen came in just then to bid them good-by, as } 
he was going back to college; and all conver- ; 
sation on the matter ceased. 


burst into tears, and suddenly left the table; 
while Emma sat there, pale and trembling, . 
under a powerful effort to command herself. 

‘*What does this mean?” asked her cousin, 
anxiously. ‘Can it be possible that Jessie o 

A dreadful solution of his wife’s distress rose 
to his mind, and almost maddened him; but, 
with a forced smile, Emma exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t 
be making mountains of mole-hills, cousin Her- 
beri; the whole affair, from beginning to end, is 
only a piece of girlish nonsense, as I will soon 
convince you. When I get through, you can 
give me a good shaking, if it will be any relief 
to you.” 

Mr. Wylie did not exactly administer the 
shaking; but he did administer rather a stern 
reproof, which Emma professed to laugh at; 
then, going in quest of Jessie, he found her 
such a wretched little bundle of tears and trem- 
bling, that he was obliged to take her in his 
arms, and soothe her with caresses and protes- 
tations of the most lover-like character. 

His next performance was to seize Frank 
Beechcroft, just as he was packing his trunk 





: with an air of the fiercest melancholy, and drag 


him, almost by the hair of his head, over to the 
rectory; where he was presented, in due form, 
to the wicked Emma, whose face burned pain- 
fully at the remembrance of that kiss; and then 
to the bona fide Mrs. Wylie, who looked so pretty 
in her confusion, that her husband thought it 
would have been an easy matter for the youth 
to commit himself as he thought he had done. 
It took but a short time, after such a promis- 
ing beginning, for Miss Raybold and Mr. Beech- 
croft to feel very well acquainted; and matters 


> progressed so rapidly, that Mrs. Wylie was not 


at all surprised, when her mischievous cousin 
informed her, that she had given a promise to a 
certain individual to wear her bridal bonnet to 
church on the first Sunday after the ceremony 


} that converted her into Mrs. Beecheroft. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207. 
CHAPTER XII. ¢ a thrill of such courage as only a daring, des- 


AnoTuHEr awful battle-field, red with slaughter } é perate woman can know, she poised the weapon, 
and black with ruin. Men reeling to and fro} and drawing her bridle tight, cried out, 
2 


amid the melee, staggering blindly through ¢ “‘One struggle more, White Archie! Bear me 
flights of murderous arrows, and trampling on } to his side, and then let us both die!” 
broken pikes. Others, beaten to the earth,; As she spoke, a group of her own followers, 


struggling for a gasp of air, or moaning pite-} wounded and spent, gathered around her, and, 
ously for water. Volumes of black smoke surg- } feeling other war-steeds near, White Archie put 
ing up through forest-trees, that seemed crowded } forth his last strength. 
together in affright; battalions charging over “On! on! Death for our queen!” 
the dead, breaking, uniting, and dashing across This was the battle-cry that broke from those 
the field like waves dashed by a tempest; horses} desperate men; and John Halstead, side by 
sending up groans of horrible suffering; all; side with his sovereign, led the last forlorn 
order lost—panic—defeat—victory. One of charge of that terrible day. Into the clump of 
those terrible scenes that haunt the imagina- } oaks, into the very jaws of death they charged— 
tions of men through all history, was enacted } men and horses, forgetting wounds and pain, én 
on that Jovely summer’s day on the banks of ; a wild thirst for death. The smoke from the 
the Severn. Here Margaret of Anjou had struck } > hidden culverines rolled over them, and the trees 
her last blow, and Edward Plantagenet was; : shook tumultuously as they charged through 
again victorious. $ them; the tumult deepened, and a hoarse shout 
As the sun went down, shooting its sultry | came thundering through the smoke. A mo- 
red through and through the rolling smoke of } ment of profound stillness, during which the 
the dying carnage, this woman, whose valor at ; sun went down amid waves of foaming crimson, 
least deserved a better fate, sat upon her white : like a broken heart bleeding to death, and out 
war-steed proudly as a monarch fills his throne. 3 from beneath the trees, from whose leaves spent 
The shock of defeat had driven every gleam of § arrows were still slowly dropping, Margaret re- 
color from her face; but the pride in her heart 3 3 appeared, with her son, young Edward, by her 
burned hot and fierce as ever. The horse was ; side, both alive and prisoners. With a cold 
wounded, a stream of blood ran down the snow } smile upon his young lip, and courteously, us if 
of his flank, and red foam curdled around } he had been conducting her to some festival, 
his mouth. Heedless of this, heedless of the: : Duke Richard rode by her side, curbing in his 
verygdead who had fallen in her cause, she} black charger, that his pace might keep time 
urged@ the noble steed on so rashly that he had ; with the halting steps of White Archie, and with 
distanced the followers who had rallied around one hand laid tightly on her bridle-rein, as a 
her, and still sought out the thick of the fight—for $ lover might guide the steps of a mistress. 
there she knew that Edward her son would be. $ Margaret neither resented or shrunk from this 
The horse stumbled on with great leaps and § mocking courtesy. Indeed, she did not heed it; 
pauses of quivering anguish. Before him was} her whole being was centered on the noble youth 
a clump of trees, bending and moaning under} who walked close by her side, between two 
a rush of arrows, and turned into black billows : stalwart soldiers, each firmly grasping an arm. 
by the smoke of culverines planted under its} The noble boy strove to smile when the dead 
boughs in cruel ambush. Here something like } whiteness of his mother’s face was turned upon 
a regular battle-charge was going on, with all § him, for he was brave as a lion, and held a 
the clamor and rush of sustained action. Above } single defeat of less mement than a more tried 
ali came a terrible sound to that poor mother— ; soldier might have done. Margaret saw the 
the battle-cry of Gloucester. 3 smile, and knowing well how terrible was the 


Margaret carried a javelin in her hand. With ’ calamity that had fallen upon them, turned her 
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great, shiny eyes away with a moan, which r coma $ in the altimete success of a cause which he 
reached the quick ear of Duke Richard. The § believed to be just. 

sound was music to him, for he was thinking of § ; “They shall not find it an easy matter to 
the battle of Wakefield, where the woman on } :cage me up in the Tower of London, or any 


whose anguish he gloated, mocked the sacred $ 


other fortress,” he thought. ‘God overrules 


remains of his own father with a paper diadem— ; all; and I am no longer a boy to stand aside 


an act which better men could not have easily 
forgiven. 

“Yonder stands the king, turn this way!” 
cried the duke, ‘‘our pace is too slow.” 

The men who held young Edward of Lancaster 


quickened their steps, dragging him irreverently : 


forward. 
Richard saw this and checked his horse again. 


Just then one of the wandering steeds that was } 
careering to and fro on the battle-field, came } horse; and a look of solemn mournfulness came 
< over his face, which thoughts of his own evil 


$ fortune had failed to imprees there. 


toward them, the empty stirrups on his saddle 
clanging, his bridle fiying loose, and his long, 


black main streaming on the wind like a? 


banner. 

*‘Catch yon steed!” said the duke, address- 
ing the nearest soldier. ‘‘Mount our prisoner 
in the empty saddle, and let us on. See you 
not they are pitching the king’s tent across the 
field yonder?” 

A rush was made for the horse, which had 
paused for an instant in his career, and stood 


with his burning eyes fixed on the group around : 


Margaret. When he saw two horsemen coming 
toward him, the animal made a sudden bound, 
and flung his heels in the air; but a hand had 


caught the loose bridle, and, after one fierce } 


struggle, he was led willingly enough to the 


young prince, who turned his fine eyes on ; 


Richard, and bent his head low in gentle acknow- 


ledgment of what seemed to him an act of kind- : 


ness. 


A strange light came into the eyes which the ; 
young duke turned upon his prisoner. The erect : 


form, martial air, and wonderful beauty of the 


young man, filled his soul with a new and most 


barbafgus thought. ‘It is well we cut his career 
short, and kept him from the people,” he said, 


inly. ‘That is a face and form to win hearts; ; 


but we have him safe—we have him safe!” 
The hand, which was not needed to quiet his 


horse, closed with ruthless violence in its mailed 3 
gauntlet as these thoughts took possession of ‘ 


the duke, and, during the next ten minutes, he : 
was lost in thought, that sent cold smiles like 
lightning across his face. 

Of the three princely persons who rode at the : 


head of that broken squadron, Edward of Lan- ; 
: ‘Sire, here comes a horseman up the hill full 


caster was, undoubtedly, the least anxious. 
High-minded and honorable himself, he had no 


dread of treachery in his captors; and with the } 
elastic hopefulness of youth, felt unlimited faith 


° while others fight for my inheritance. It is 


;dark enough with us now, but life is full of 
‘power, and disaster only makes me strong. 
: The people love me; I know the people love 
‘me, for they fought like lions. Poor fellows! 
Poor fellows! See how thickly they lie!” 

The young prince drew a sad, deep breath as 


3 he saw the white, set faces of his late followers 


turned upward, almost under the hoofs of his 


> Margaret did not speak. The heart within 
° her bosom was like rock. All the pride of her 
‘haughty nature had rolled back upon itself. 
: She had no fear, no hope; but for the gloom in 
Sher eyes, that seemed looking thousands of 
miles away to find only blank darkness, she 
} might have heen a statue, sitting pale and cold 
Son that wounded horse. 

When they were about half across the battles 
field, a man broke loose from the cavalcade, and 
srode toward a tent pitched on an eminence, 
‘which lay in the direction of Tukesbury. A 
® great oak-tree sheltered the tent, which rustled 
and shook in a purple glow from the sunset, 
; while a soft, violet haze clouded the royal 
banner, and half blotted out. the silver sun 
* which blazed in its folds. 

In sight of the battle-field, yet lifted above 
: its horrors, Edward had ordered his tent to be 
‘pitched. But the evening was sultry, and he 


s 
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s 
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: only remained under its shelter long enough to 
i take off the heaviest pieces of his armor, and 
* fling his helmet aside. Then, with the sofgmight 
‘wind lifting the golden masses of - 
‘from his forehead, he threw himself down at 
the foot of the oak, and called for a flagon 
3 of wine. 

$ Tt has been a glorious day,” he said, draw- 
ing a deep breath as the flagon left his lips. 
‘‘Some of the bravest warriors England ever 
saw lie stark down yonder; but those who fall 
his their king die nobly. Has any one heard 
caught of young Lancaster and his tigress 


b] 


smother? The gloss of our victory will be wiped 


off if they escape.” 


: speed, as if he brought good tidings.” 
: Edward started up from the grass, and took 
:arapid survey of the battle-field. Ail was still 
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there. Some stragglers ee to and fro among ; illustrious a al advancing slowly toward 
the dead, and a few horses were still careering : thém. Blinded as they were with partisan hate, 
through the gathering mist with ghostly indis- {and embittered by recent strife, there was not 
tinctness. >a man in the group who did not feel the entire 

‘* Methinks I see Gloucester’s banner moving 3 force of Edward’s observation. Young Edward 
this way,” said an officer who stood near the : of Lancaster was, indeed, a formidable rival 
king. ‘to Edward Plantagenet, both in a fine heroic 

«Ay, by the rood, it is our brother, Dickon! : character, and in that beauty of person which, 
and close by him rides a woman. It is that she ‘in those times, were even more valuable than 
wolf of Anjou. But they come slowly—her ; courage. Tall and manly beyond his years, he 
horse stumbles. Well, what care we how the ; had the regal air, finely cut features, and rich 
woman comes, so that we have her safe. Look : coloring which made his mother one of the 
thou, Hastings, and make sure; it is long since : handsomest women in Europe. But at this 


I have looked on her insolent face.” ‘ period her features had become sharp and stern 
“Sire, here comes the messenger; he will $ with wearing thought and disappointment, while 
solve the question.” ‘his, animated, bright, and warm with vigorous 
The horseman rode up, making directly for < hope, were toned down and softened by the 
the king. $sweet gentleness which had given the father 


“Well, sirrah, what is the news?” demanded ; the character of a saint. Whenthe young man 
Edward, stepping forward in his anxiety to hear ; smiled, you saw all that was honest and saintly 
that Margaret was in his power. ‘in Henry’s nature beaming through his mother’s 

“Sire, the Duke of Gloucester bade me say that ‘ glorious beauty. When he was sad or thoughtful, 
he was close at hand, with the woman of Anjou ; the bright, poetic genius of King Rena lighted 
and her son both taken prisoners by his people.” : his features into something bright and grand. 

‘*What, the tigress and her cub! The whole : : He was, in fact, of a right kingly nature, which 
family at one swoop! Here are more golden : ‘does not always presuppose the wearing of a 
angels than thou ever sawest before in payment ; crown. 
of this good news. Now get thyself out of the Edward was so struck by the appearance of 
way; I would not loose the first sight of that : his rival that he, all at once, bethought himself 
woman for half my kingdom.” ‘ of the state which became a conqueror. Speak- 

The man wheeled his horse and rode down $ ing to his brother Clarence, Hastings, and those 
the hill, peeping at the gold clenched in his : nearest his person, he retreated into the tent, 
hand with gloating curiosity, as if he feared : > and seating himself at the head of a siaall table, 
that the coin would fly away if he but loosened ; ‘ waited gravely for the coming visitors. Several 
a finger. : < of his favorite nobles stood near the table, and 

Nearer and nearer came that mournfully ; the drapery was drawn back in massive silken 
assorted cavalcade. The courtiers around Ed- : folds from the front of the tent, letting in the 
ward watched it with interest; while he stood ; purple sunset, and revealing a feature within 
foremost among them all, with a glow of such } at once sumptuous and imposing. 
triumph in his blue eyes as no one had ever seen ; Those who looked closely at Edward, saw that 
there before. s all the pure florid color left his face the moment 

or dame! how her horse stumbles under } he heard the confused tread of hoofs on the turf, 
. as she is, it will go hard if we do :and into his blue eyes, usually so radiant with 
no seat her thoroughly now. I marvel she ; animal life, came the sharp gleam of steel, cold 
was ever taken alive—for she has the courage ; and sinister. When the thoughts were born 
of twenty warriors. So that is young Lancaster. { which gave this expression no one ever knew; 
Nay, by St. George! I did not think him so ‘ but surely an evil impulse was there, clouding 
much grown! Why he is taller than Richard ; ‘his handsome face into something demoniac. 
by half a foot, and sits his horse like a Plan- : ‘ Hastings saw this, and wondered. Clarence re- 
tagenet. Hastings! Hastings! Look at him as } marked it also, but was incapable of fathoming 
he rides up the brow of the hill! That is a : any deep feeling, so he only knew that the king 
youth to fear, if once known to the people! : was angry, and would receive the prisoners 
Mark him well! Mark him well!” } harshly. 

There was no need of this command. The ; There was a stir neat the tent, the jingle of 
group of victorious officers resting from their { ‘ spurs, and clash of stirrups, as men dismounted 
toil of blood under the huge oak, were in them- } \ from their saddles. Edward sat still, expectant 
selves sufficiently curious regarding the two} ‘and stern, but apparently self-possessed. A 
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dagger lay before him on the table, one that he; Then young Edward of Lancaster came for- 
had drawn from his own belt in disarming after : ward and stood by his august mother. 

the battle. His hand fell naturally to the; ‘It is to me, King Henry’s son, and the heir 
weapon, and he began playing with it as if} of England, to whom these questions should be 
unconsciously. The scabbard was of gold, propounded,” he said, with a low, clear voice, 
fretted thickly with uncut jewels, rubies, and 3 which neither shook with passion or faltered 
emeralds, lighted up with a bright flash of$ from fear. ‘The troops, now unhappily de- 
diamonds. Edward had seen the stones a thou- $ feated, followed the banner which I unfurled.” 
sand times; but now he examined them with; ‘Ha!’ cried Edward, fiercely drawing in his 
close attention, and drew the keen-pointed blade g breath, and almost hissing it forth again, ‘what 


in and out, leaving it in the end glittering, like ; 
the tongue of some huge serpent, on the table, g 
with the sheath lying near, Perhaps he had no ; 
motive in this; but with thousands of human ° 
beings dead or dying down yonder, where the § 
mists were beginning to creep and curl like a3 
huge winding-sheet, the value of one human life : 
more or less did not seem great to him, as it § 
might at another time. So Edward sat, appa- 
rently thoughtful, toying with this instrument of $ 
death, when Richard of Gloucester came into the : 
tent, side by side with Margaret of Anjou. 

Behind these two persons came Edward, } 
towering above them, and walking firmly, like : 
a man born to dominion, and conscious of his } 
august birth-right. : 

‘*Madam,” said Edward, forcing something } 
of his usual urbanity into the words, for Mar- 
garet’s presence awed him somewhat, spite of } 
the bitter hate which he felt for her, ‘‘why have ; 
you again brought wer and bloodshed into our} 
kingdom?” 

Margaret turned her dark eyes full upon her 
enemy, but made him no answer. 

‘Woman, has the weight of this last treason 
struck you dumb, that you have no answer?” 
said Edward, sharply. d 

‘*When Edward Plantagenet leaves the throne 
he has usurped, and at his queen’s feet sues for 
pardon, she will answer him, but not till then,” 
was the proud reply. 

‘*Ha! do you dare to brave us here, and now!’ 
cried Edward, casting a fierce glance at the : 
weapon near his hand. “Would that Henry $ 
had ventured so much!” 

‘‘Henry being a king, born to the throne, $ 
mates himself only with kings,” was Margaret’s ; 
fearless reply. 

Edward’s face flushed scarlet, and his blue : 
eyes took that steel-like glegm which is far more : 
terrible than the fire of a black orb. His rage 3 
was too fierce for speech—so he turned from 
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her in scornful silence. 

“Nay,” said Duke Richard, in a soft, bland : 
voice, that seemed out of place in the midst of} 
such strife, ‘the king but asked a reasonable : 
question, lady.” : 


brought you to England?” 

“I came,” replied Edward, in a voice so full 
and clear that it was heard distinctly outside 
the tent, ‘‘to wrest back my father’s crown and 
mine, our inheritance.” 

Edward Plantagenet turned white as heated 
iron, wrath filled his eyes, and flecks of foam 
flew from his lips. He sprang up with the force 
of a tiger, and dashed his iron gauntlet against 
the mouth which had so boldly defied him. That 
instant a slender, white haud darted across the 


> table and seized upon the poignard; it flashea 


upward sharp and quick, like a gleam of light- 
ning, and descended imto the very heart of young 
Lancaster. 

“Thus perish all who dare our vengeance!” 
said Richard, casting the blood-stained weapon 
to the ground, and speaking in a low, almost 
sweet voice—for with this man rage intensified 
itself into a stillness that was more horrible 
than violence. 

For one moment a deathly silence filled the 
tent. Thenacry rang out so sharp with anguish, 
that soldiers, who had cast themselves down to 
sleep on the battle-field, started up in wild 
affright, and listened, wondering what the sound 
could be; while the royal pavilion seemed 
crowded with ghosts, for every face there 
turned whiter than whiteness. 

Margaret of Anjou had thrown herself to the 
earth by her son, and gathering his head up te 
her lap, was madly striving to check the 
which gushed from his bosom with her | 

‘Help me! Oh! help me!” she pleaded, Mift- 
ing her ashen face to King Edward, who, shocked 
and repentant, stooped over his dead rival. 
“Tt was I who brought him here! Help! or he 


> will bleed to death!” 


“Poor lady! Unhappy mother!’ exclaimed 
Edward, attempting to lift her from the ground. 
But she resisted him. 

“Give me wine! Give me water! See how 
blue his lips are! Who wasit struck him—you, 
or you?” 

The great, black eyes wandered from face to 
face till they rested on that of Duke Richard. 
He was pale, like the rest, but a strange smile 
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quivered across his enshtiul this was all the « -pitying soldier baits de down the dihee curtains 
answer he gave to that wretched, wretched ; : of the tent, and thus her awful state was shut 
mother. 3 in and wreathed by a glow of light that streamed 

At last, some noble, more merciful than the $ : 3 through the rich silken folds from the flambeau 
rest, quietly withdrew the dead prince away 3 3 outside, and bathed her in a flood of rosy fire. 
from those clinging arms; then a faintness crept : But even this was insufficient to arouse her; 
over Margaret, and she sunk to the earth death- ; there she sat prone upon the earth, helpless, 
like as the son she mourned. $ white, stupefied. The ermine border of her 

Edward looked down upon her, and a shade § tunic was stained with red, and soiled with the 
of sadness came to his face, softening the horror ; dust of a lost battle. The pale lips were partly 
which had made it so pale a moment before. S unclosed, but there was no appearance of breath 
At last he turned to Richard, who had seated $ passing through—it seemed to freeze upon them 
himself by the table, and was shading his young : like a white frost. Her hands, which had been 
face with one hand, white and delicate as a} clasped in wild anguish, were fallen apart, and 
woman’s, but with a stain of red upon it. $ lay like fragments of marble among the soiled 
‘‘Richard, was this well done?” he demanded, $ $ masses of her robe. “Thus the woman sat, hour 
more sternly than he had ever addressed the } after hour, all alone, locked up in an awful 
youth before. trance. 

“We are not alone, sire,” was the almost: After midnight, when everything was still, 
quiet auswer, ‘Our friends will do well to} save the tramp of sentinels, and the distant 
withdraw.” ; cries of camp-followers, who prowled among 

One by one, and in dead silence, the officers ‘the dead, this dethroned queen heard, dis- 
and nobles who had filled the tent, went out. $ tinctly as sensitive people hear whispers, the 
Though they had come hot and fierce from the $ sweep of a woman’s garments along the turf. 
battle-field, this scene struck them all with$ Then the draperies were uplifted and rustled 
horror and stillness, like that of the grave; fell$ back again, leaving a third party within the 
upon the royal brothers, both murderers in fact, tent. Softly, and with a timid hesitation, the 
though one was free from the direct crime. 3 intruder moved toward Margaret and bent over 

“Richard,” said the king, at last, ‘‘we shall her, thrilled with such tender pity as only a 
have to answer for this night’s work to the } woman can feel for her sister woman, 
world.” ; “Oh! lady, can I help you! Is he quite 
“Be it so!” was the firm reply. ‘This night 3 dead?” 
has made Edward Plantagenet king of England, ; Margaret looked up. The compassion in that 
free of all factions, independent as he has never 3 3 sweet voicé sent a shiver through her. The pity 
yet been Feel my pulse, sire, and then say if § $ so eloquent in that lovely face fell upon her like 
this hand slew our enemy in blind wrath or $ sunshine on ice. Still she could not speak, but 
from a settled purpose. It neither heats slower : her poor, weak hands were slowly lifted, and 
or faster. Actions that spring from the brain, ; the fingers worked together with an instinct of 
leave the circulation to its natural currents. : returning life. 

It was not I who killed young Edward, but the 3 “Ah, me! Ah, me! Heis cold; he does not 
woman there, who, in her blind ambition, forced ; breathe! How beautiful, and how still! Lady, 
. 2 this deadly peril.” ; dear lady, let me help you!” 
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e! Oh! my God! it is true!” moaned } 3 Gentle tears were in this strange woman’s 


the Wretched mother, bending her great, wild 3 voice; her lovely features quivered with sympa- 
eyes on the dead with such woe in her voice é thetic grief. She made an effort to lift that 
and look, that a pang shot through Richard’s $ lifeless face from under the stony gaze fixed 
heart. Supon it. But Margaret started then, and flung 


‘*Let us go forth,” said the king, turning his 
troubled face away from the woman, ‘‘I cannot 


” 


S her arms around the dead body of her son, 

2 guarding him wane from the stranger’s teuch. 

speak here. 3 ‘‘Nay, let me,” pleaded the strange woman. 

Richard arose and went out of the tent, leav- $ «I know—I know why it is that I may not 

ing Margaret alone with her dead. $ touch him; but there is no one else to give you 

How long the unhappy woman sat with that $ Sw omanly aid in this terrible place; we two are 

cold, beautiful head on her lap she never knew; } : the only women, except the camp-followers and 

a stony despair had seized upon her; she could : timbrel-girls, who are flitting, like unclean 

not have looked up, or shed a tear, had a bat- ? : ghosts, over the battle-field. Let me lift him 
talion of war-horses trampled over her. Some ‘ from your lap.” 
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Margaret still kept her arms around her son, 
and shook her head in a dreary negative. 

Then Jane Shore—for it was that guilty but } 
tender-hearted woman—went to a couch, which > 
had been spread for the king, and smoothed the ; 
ermine-lined covering with the gentle touch of} 
a mother arranging her infant’s cradle. ; 

‘Let us lay him here,” said Jane, with gentle ‘ 
tact. ‘It is not meet that the son of a king} 
should rest upon the earth. Sweet madam, ! 
give him up.” 

Margaret loosened her arms from around the : 
dead, and a long breath came quivering through ‘ 
her lips. $ 

Jane lifted the entrance curtain, and whispered ' 
a word to the sentinel who paced before it. The 
man came in, and with more gentleness than his ; 
bluff strength promised, lifted the dead prince ; 
from the earth, and laid him on the couch which ! 
early in the evening had been prepared for the : 
king. Then Jane Shore motioned the man to; 
withdraw, and covering the body with the rich § 
drapery that fell from the couch, left only the : 


5 
N 
5 
N 
N 


pale young head exposed. The light from a: 
silver lamp, which stood on the table, fell upon : 
the face. The sweet calmness which often; 
follows death had settled upon it, and a heavenly 
smile lay like moonlight there. 

Jane stole softly to the queen, who still sat? 
prone on the earth, with her head bent, and; 
rocking to and fro with a dull, incessant motion. : 

‘Look at him now,” she whispered, kneeling ? 
down before the mourner. ‘See how the angels ; 
have touched his lips with smiles.” ° 

Margaret turned her black eyes toward the} 
couch, and lifted herself from the ground with } 
a dead, stony heaviness, as if a statue had risen ! 
from its recumbent position. She saw the gentle : 
whiteness of the face she had loved better than } 
anything on earth, and, moving toward it, fel! : 
upon her knees, moaning piteously. Jane Shore : 
bent over her with tears welling to her eyes. 

‘Oh! if I could but comfort you!” she said, ° 
ina broken voice. ‘‘But howcan I—how can [?’ 

Margaret all at once aroused herself, and, 
“ee He 
Everything 


wrncrere 


flinging one arm over the dead, cried out, 
is gone! My God! Oh! my God! 
has forsaken me!” 

‘But he is happy. It is better to rest in 
heaven than struggle on earth,” said Jane, out 
of her kind heart, which could never be entirely 
hardened. 

‘But I—I am alone, and, oh! how helpless! 
His prisoner, and alone!” 

These words broke out from that tortured : 
heart with a wail of such bitter grief that Jane : 
began to tremble and weep afresh. 


> over it. 


‘ his mother, they struck him down. 


‘ Warwick, the betrothed wife of her son. 


“Alone! Alone! Alone!” wailed the wretched 
mother. ‘Oh! if theseeyes could but open! If 
they could but look into mine once more, we 
would go away together, and be content, without 
crowns, without severeignty. Oh! my boy! my 
poor, murdered boy! why did I bring you hither! 
It was he, our arch, cunning enemy who struck 
the blow!” 

‘Oh, madam! do not say that! Do not think 
it!” cried Jane, eagerly. ‘The king grieves 
He mourns like yourself. It was his 
brother—his hard, cruel brother!” 

“IT know—I saw it. Before the very eyes of 
My son! 
My son! Would to God I had died for you!” 

These words broke up the stony anguish of 
that proud heart. All its grief was now pure, 
womanly. Margaret’s head fell forward; tears 
swelled up from her bosom in a bitter flood. 
She sobbed till the sentinel outside paused in 
his walk to listen, and drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes as he moved on again. 

But for these tears Margaret of Anjou would 


? have died that night, when her heart was 


broken—that proud, strong heart which had 
battled so fiercely and suffered so much, but 
wounded so, was condemned to live on. 

Then Jane Shore knelt down and laid Mar- 
garet’s head on her bosom, weeping over her with 
piteous tenderness; and the suffering queen, not 
knowing who she was, thanked her meekly for 
so much womanly kindness. 

As these two women, so far apart both by 
nature and circumstance, knelt there together, 
a female voice outside pleaded with the sentinel. 

“IT must see him! He was my betrothed 
lord!” it pleaded, with plaintive earnestness. 
‘‘Not even your ruthless king would keep me 
back!” 

Then Margaret burst into a fresh passion of 
grief, for in that voice she recognized Anna of 


‘*Let her pass, poor lady! Let let her ri 
God knows we mourn this mishap as much as 
she can! Let her pass!” 

It was Duke Richard’s voice, calm and sweet, 
which sent deadly spears after those that had 
already torn Margaret's heart. 

Then the drapery was lifted, and a fair young 
girl, white with terror and wild with grief, came 
into the tent, and fell down at Margaret’s feet, 


- with her great, blue eyes, too wild for tears, 
> turned shudderingly on the dead. 
: withdrew herself from Jane Shore’s support, 


Margaret 


and gathered the young creature to her bosom 
with a gleam of comfort. She was something 


to protect—a creature more helpless than herself | 
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to soothe. Her menienbaih was gone, her crown } 
turned to iron—but the woman’s heart made ; 
her a queen still. 

When Anna of Warwick saw that all was over, 
a faint, sick feeling crept around her heart, and 


she lay in those supperting arms silent "and? 


motionless, while Margaret tenderly caressed } 
her and wept over her, half forgetting her own 
grief, as such women will, in compassion for-the ; 
shuddering young creature to whom sorrow was § 
so new. 

Then Jane Shore, reminded of her own shame 3 
by the pure young creature whom she dare not 
touch, crept out of the tent, and wandered away $ 
alone, feeling painfully that the scene she had $ 
left was too sad and holy for her presence. She } 
did not betake herself to the tent which had: 
been pitched for her accommodation back from ; 
the battle-field, but wandered down among the} 
dead and wounded, where lanterns flashed out a : 
gloomy light through the mists that settled on $ 
the field like a gray shadow. Here she saw: 
robbers of the dead flitting to and fro like: 
spectres, and heard the riotous shouts of tim- : 
brelsters reveling over their booty like hyenas? 
wrangling for some unwholesome prey. But} 
Jane was anxious to make atonement for the one } : 
great wrong of her life by kind acts, and moved on } 
through the uneven ground, turning aside when- 
ever she heard a groan to assist the sufferer, 
and braving all the horrors of a spent batile 
with the heroism of a warrior. 

«Give me water! Oh! give me water!” 

The cry came from a little hollow, whose 
margin was fringed by a hedge of hazel bushes 
on which the night was hanging drearily. Jane 
went down into the hollow, trembling terribly, 
for the voice had startled her by its familiar 
sound, 

‘Who is it? Who is it speaks?” she said, 
holding her breath. 

The wounded man was silent; the voice of a 
“— on the battle-field warned him of danger 
—for of all the fiends that rioted among the 
dead, they were ever the most ruthless. 

‘‘Speak once more,”’ faltered the woman, who 
hoped to expiate her fault by charity. ‘Speak, : 
and I will help you, if I can.” 

Then John Halstead recognized the voice, and : 
cried out, as with a new pain, 

‘*T asked for water,” hin said, hoarsely; ‘but } 
not from thee, woman.’ 

Jane did not hear this. Away to the left she ; 
saw the glow of a lantern which some one had ; 
set down on the earth, and probably could not ; 
find again. She hurried to the spot and secured $ 
the light. Then a sound of water gurgling $ 
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farther off, and she looked around for some 


’ hollow thing in which to convey some of the 
; : precious fluid to the man who had clamored for 


3 it so eagerly. An iron helmet rolled away from 
the touch of her foot, as she was searching the 
earth around her. It had been cleft in twain 


; by the terrible blow of a battle-axe, but was 


sufficient for her purpose. Down to the tiny 
rivulet she went, and eagerly dipped up some 


’ water from among the tangled grass. It was 


turbid and tinged with red; still she did not see 


3 that, but went her way, eager to help the suffer- 


ing man, whoever he might be. 

Jane reached the hazle hollow, and went down 
its slope, calling aloud as she moved, 

‘‘Have patience; I have found some water! 
A moment more—have patience!” 

These kind words were received in dead 
silence. She stood still and listened. Nothing 
but the sough of the wind in the hazel bushes 


: answered her. Not*a sigh or moan came up 


from that hollow, which was choked up with 
shadows and clouded with floating mist. Down 
into what seemed to her unfathomable darkness 
she went, holding the lantern before her. It 
shone up into her face as she went to search the 
ground, revealing all the horror in her blue 
eyes, and the sickening anxiety which had 
seized upon her. 

Down in the depths of the hollow the black 
outline of a man defined itself through the gray 
darkness—a tall, stalwart man, with his head 
bare, and his limbs stretched out motionless, as 
if cut from dusky marble. Jane held down the 
lantern and forced her shrinking eyes to look 
on the face. It was turned on one side, and 
masses of iron-gray hair had been swept over 
it by the wind. Holding her breath, and shiver- 
ing from head to foot, the woman swept the 
hair softly back, and saw the face. It was that 
of John Halstead—the man who had married 
her husband’s sister. Then a panic seized upon 
the guilty woman. She forgot the casque full 
of water, which she had set upon the ground, 
and dropped the lantern, which shed an awful 
light over those lifeless features till the sun 
quenched its radiance, and lifted the shroud of 
fog from thousands of dead bodies that lay stark 
and cold on the broad battle-field. 

‘Through this rolling mist, and across that 
death-strewn field King Edward marched his 
victorious troops, before the sun was an hour 
old, on his way to London. Following after 
his own brilliant escort were three litters, one 
contained Margaret of Anjou, utterly conquered 
at last; another concealed sweet Anna of War- le 
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wick, and the third was curtained so closely that ; toward the range of apartments occupied by 
no one could catch a glimpse of its inmate. But $ Isabella, Duchess of Clarence. 
the nobles smiled on each other meaningly as wt | Meantime Margaret of Anjou was carried 
came up, and glanced at the king, who, more 3 into the close court overlooked by her hus- 
than once, rode back, and drawing the curtains } band’s prison windows. Then, wita premedi- 
with his own hand, spoke gentle words to the ; tated cruelty, her guards flung back the cur- 
person within. Stains from her litter, and exposed her lying 
Thus Edward’s army moved on from the : there, worn-out with fatigue, and haggard with 
battle-field of Tukesbury. Days went by, during 3 suffering. The face that had once been so beau- 
which that victorious army swept its slow pro- ; tiful, lay stony and locked beneath the masses 
gress toward London. At last the king, with an $ of short hair, which had turned white as snow 
escort more magnificent than had ever followed 3 since that awful night which left her childless. 
a@ monarch before, entered the Tower—that } It was a miserable, broken-hearted woman that 
mighty structure which was at once the palace ; Henry the Sixth looked down upon from the 
of one monarch and the prison of another. Two prison window, to which he had been drawn by 
of the litters which left the battle-field followed 3 the tramp of feet in that usually quiet place. 
the king within the fortress. The other had; At first he did not know her, the hair was so 
quietly dropped out of the procession before it? white, and the face so strangely old; but she 
reached the walls, and disappeared. Srose feebly to one elbow, and looked upward 
When they entered the palace garden, the 5 with a forlorn hope of seeing him. A cry, so 
first litter was lowered to the’ earth, and Anna $ faint that it died in the utterance, broke from 
of Warwick, pale, grief-worn, and weary, was’ the wretched man. His arms were outstretched 
revealed. She cast a look of timid apprehension 3 for a moment, and then he sunk away from 
around, doubtfui if she were prisoner or guest; behind the rusted bars, and the soldiers carried 
but before she could step to the earth, Duke : her out of sight into the solitude of a more re- 
Richard had flung himself from his saddle and $ 2 mote dungeon. From this dreary place she 
stood beside her. $ issued five years after a helpless old woman. 
‘The king grants me the great boon of escort- 3 $ Henry had been ill. Since the interview with 
ing you, his most honored guest, to the presence § é his queen confinement had worn upon him 
and protection of her grace, the Duchess of terribly, and he was slowly sinking out of life. 
Clarence,” he said, with a gentleness that was ® His keepers saw this, for they loved the de- 
almost humble. ’ throned monarch, and pitied him, spite of their 
A glance of mournful reproach filled Anna’s } iron calling. Since his last capture they had 
eyes as she lifted them to his face; and he saw } deprived him of an attendant; so, when his feeble 
that a shudder passed through her frame. She é hands dropped away from the bars which shut 
settled back in the litter, shrinking from the } him in from the woman he had loved, he lay 
hand he offered. N upon the floor in a dead swoon for more than 
“Sweet lady, do not fear me so,” he pleaded. : an hour, and might have died there alone, and 
“Tt was that hand,” she whispered, hoarsely. } thus saved his enemies from a miserable crime, 
“No! no! On my soul, no! Do not believe but for their over haste. 
the slander. I strove to protect him. It was } It was nightfall when the royal cavalcade 
a rash servant that took the life I would have } rode into the Tower, and the last red quiver of 
died to save. Turn those eyes away, they kill } ‘ sunset died out from the window as Hen 1. 
me with reproaches.” ; Slowly the atmosphere around him turned pur- 
Anna of Warwick shook her fair head with ple, and then deepened into a dull, black gloom, 
mournful slowness, and stepped from the litter, } which gathered around him like a pall. 
sighing heavily. $ A flambeau in the court sent arrows of real 
‘Lead me to my sister, since it perforce must light through the bars for a moment, then the 
be so,” she said, gently. ‘But first let me take } cautious movement on the stairs broke up the 
leave of this unhappy lady.” ' profound stillness, and a man came into the 
“It is against the king’s express order, and I; chamber with a small iron lemp in his hand. 
dare not disobey him; but, rest content in this, ? : He looked around the room so far as the light 
she shall be tenderly cared for.” : penetrated, and went up to the bed, which stood 
With this assurance Anna was compelled to ° in one corner, searching, like a midnight robber, 
be satisfied. With a heavy heart and many a é for its inmate. At last he approached the 
lingering glance at the closed litter that bore : window, and saw Henry lying near it senseless, 
her queenly mother-in-law, she was led away ; and, to all appearance, dead. He touched the 
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forehead and the thin hands lying on the auie: } ‘Tell me, was it her—was it my wife?” he 
bruised by the iron bars they had grasped so; inquired, with piteous meekness. “I would 
desperately. } like to be sure; sometimes I dream of her, and 
The man who had looked down on those } it seems real as this. Tell me, did I see my 
pinched features was pale almost as they bad ‘ wife, Margaret, as I stood by the window?” 
become. Something more than sympathy or Henry spoke faintly, and seemed to draw his 
fear was stamped on that face. He satisfied breath with pain. 
himself that the poor monarch was dead, and} Richard regarded him keenly, and saw how 
went his way, moving cautiously, as if th< crime ; feeble was the life that trembled in his frame; 
he came to perpetrate had been committed. 3 3 his answer was cruel, deliberate, murderous, 
He was gone, perhaps, fifteen minutes, and? for he calculated the effect of his words, and 
when he came back Duke Richard was with ; knew them to be deadly as poison, sure as the 
him, asking low, eager questions, which ceased { ‘ blow of a dagger. 
the moment they entered the arched door which 3 : “Yes, it was your wife. She has forced on a 
gave access to the tower. A stranger might } battle at Tukesbury, and lost it.” 
have noticed that no sentinel was there, and that | ‘“‘My wife! my wife!” wailed that feeble 
the court was in profound darkness. Richard, } voice; and the thin hands that clasped them- 
who was a strict disciplinarian, exhibited no } selves, shook apart from their weak hold. 
surprise, but moved up the stairs with quick, ‘All the traitors who followed her were cut 
noiseless step, followed by the man, who had } down; some on the very altars of the sanctuary,” 
shrouded the lamp he carried, while crossing ; said Richard, dealing another blow, which made 
the court, under his short cloak. that poor frame shiver. 
“He is here, your highness, close by the ‘‘But my son—my son!” 
window, stark amd dead.” Henry’s voice rose to a feeble shriek, and his 
The man gave a start as he spoke, and the } shivering hands clasped themselves convulsively. 
lamp shook so violently that it almost went out; ‘He was killed.” 
for Henry, whom he had left for dead, was sitting A deathly gray fell upon that meek face; but 
half upright on the floor, with his back pressed } there was no sound, save a faint rustle of gar- 
against the wall, and the long, blue folds of his ; ments, as the dead king settled downward in 
dress falling around him like the garments of a } the shadows, never to rise again. 
monk. Richard shrunk from the glance of ’ Come hither,” said Richard, moving to the 
those pale, sunken eyes, and stood a moment } } stairs, and calling out hoarsely. ‘Lift his body 
speechless from surprise and bitter disappoint- : ; to the couch yonder, and put thy weapon out 
ment. : of sight; words are sometimes sharper than 
‘Take thyself away,” he said sharply to the } daggers.” 
man who heldthe lamp. ‘Set that thing upon “Is he dead?” asked the man. 
the floor, and wait for me below.” ‘Ay; see to the rest.” 
The man obeyed, and Richard drew close to; Then the Duke Richard went softly down 
his prisoner, who was watching him eagerly. ‘ stairs. (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BLIND COLOR-BEARER. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 








Once, as we hailed our volunteers N “But that were not enough,” he said, 
Returning from the wars, “To force a soldier’s tear. 
ace ome o ei — 3 “Td care not for the expen lance, 
But while, as they were boys again, 3 That aplinters on the erags és 
The gray-beards seemed to cheer, ; Or Spring, with beauty mo her wings, 
He, weeping, bowed his head in grief, 3 Could I but see the Sng! 
That never bowed in fear. ; 3 For over mmneny a traitor’s corpse 
3 I’ve borne it; and they say 
Said-I, “When Heaven above is blue, 2 That all its stars are back again, 
And earth beneath is green, 3 And not a stripe away. 
With blossoms like the rosy snow, 3 But when I’m mustered out by our 
Of gardens hung between, 2 Great Captain in the sky, 
Tis hard you cannot see the flowers Perhaps I may look down and see 
You smell, and birds you hear.” That dear old banner fly!” 
. 
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ALGERIAN KNITTED OPERA-HOOD. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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“NM 
MATERIALS.—Two ounces of white, and one; suitable to the blonde. 


ounce of colored Shetland wool. Two needles, 3 adapted to the present style of eoiffure, as it 
White and maize form a becoming hood } is so light and soft that it will not injure the 


No. 7. 

for a brunette; white and blue, mauve, pink, or } most delicate flowers or curls. 

scarlet, will be equally pretty, and are more} The above quantities are intended for a white 
? 





This hood is well 
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SCENTED SACHET FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


hood with a endnit naliien: A cokdbed | aoa, 
with a white border, is equally gvod. 

The hood is begun at the back. Cast on one 
hundred stitches with white wool; knit every 
row plain; increase one by knitting two stitches 
in one the last stitch but one of every row, until 
you have two hundred stitches, then ksit thirty 
rows without increasing. 

131st row—Join on the colored wool for the 
border; knit forty plain rows without increas- 
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Finish with are aS in the middie 
of the back, and one at each corner—mixed 
tassels of the white and colored wool, laid in 
iengths of nine inches, tied firmly in the middle. 
Make a chain of crochet about an inch in length, 
put the chain through the middle of the tassel 
where you have tied it, and sew the two ends 
together underneath, leaving the loop to fasten 
the tassel to the hood with; then arrange the 
wool neatly for the hood of the tassel, and tie it 














ing, and cast off very loosely; turn this border ; round about three-quarters of an inch from the 
twice over to form a roll, and slip-stitch it along} top. Some pleats will be necessary in the mid- 
on the wrong side, arranging the roll so as just } dle of the back, under the tassel. They are 
to fall over the right side of the hood to meet} best arranged on the head of the wearer, and 
the white wool. > must be then sewn with a piece of wool before 

A row of double crochet may be wedind along } putting on the back tassel. Sew on the other 
the back edge of the same color as the border. } two tassels, and the hood is completed. 
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SCENTED SACHET FOR HANDKERCHIEPS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








A prece of silk or satin twenty-five inches ; afterward fit all to the lining. Turn over to 
and a half in length, and eight inches and a} form pockets, leaving an inch in the center of 
half in width; another piece for the lining, of } the back so as to fold over neatly. Put a bow 
the same width, but not quite so long. Tack} of ribbon at each corner. White satin quilted 
to the wrong side of the satin a piece of wad- with violet, green with gold, or blue with white, 
ding, and quilt the satin in a diamond pattern. 3 form very pretty contrasts. The whole makes 
Then put in the scent, in a piece of muslin, and * an exquisite affair. 
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CROCHET SCALLOP EDGING. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





MareniaLts.—For children’s petticoats, dress; in the 9 chain work 1 treble (2 chain and 2 
trimmings, etc., 1 inch deep, use Boar’s-head } treble 4 times in the same 9 chain,) turn back. 








crochet cotton, No. 16, and Walker’s uncotopic 
needle, No.3. For } inch deep, crochet cotton, 
No. 20, and needle No. 4. 

ist Scallop—Make 17 chain, turn, miss 9, 3 
single on the chain, leaving 5 chain. 


Ist row—Turn so as to cross the chain, and $ 


2nd row—(6 chain, miss 4 and 1 plain in the 
8 chain of the last row, 4 times,) 4 chain, turn 
back. 

8rd row—Join to the third stitch of the 5 chain 


3 left at the commencement; then work 7 plain in 


the last 4 chain, * miss 1, 3 plain in the 6 chain, 
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(5 chain and 1 plain, 3 times in the same 6 





making in all 8 plain. Repeat from * twice { center stitch of the 7 plain in the first scallop, 
sc 4 plain in the same 4 chain, and repeat 


more, then miss 1, 7 plain in the last 6 chain. 


2nd Scallop—Work the same as the first to 
3 


the end of the second row; and for the 
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: 8rd row—Join to the third stitch of the 5 
chain,) then 2 plain more in the same 6 chain, : chain, then 3 plain in the 4 chain, join to the 


seal esse 
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from the * in the first scallop. 
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THE EMPRESS JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Pernaps the most fashionable affair, which 3 
has come out for early fall wear, in Paris, is 3 1, 3, and 4 have been shortened four inches. 
the Empress Jacket, of which we give an en- 3 Our subscribers will only have (after enlarging 
graving above, and a diagram on the next page. ? the pattern,) to prolong the different lines of 
This jacket is made of silk, trimmed with Chan- 8 those parts to that extent to have them of the 





On account of the size of this garment, Nos. 








tilly lace and beads. It sits very close round g proper length. 


the waist, is in the waistcoat style in front, and $ 
is fastened by a wide band. 

The upper part of the front is very open and 
rounded at bottom; four ornaments are placed 
behind to simulate pockets. 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


3. 
2. 
8. 
4, 
5. 


Front. 

Tor Part or Front. 
Srpe-Piece. 

Back. 

SLEsvE. 
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PARASOL PEN-WIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








To make this pretty affair, get a piece of wire ;on the wrong side. When you have joined all 
covered with silk, six inches anda half in length. } the pieces, put the wire through, leaving an inch 
Wind closely over it orange-colored Berlin wool, ; of the wire at the top; put a stitch through the 
and bend about an inch over to form the crook 3 cloth to secure it to the wire. Cut out a little 
or handle. Next eut six pieces of cloth of each ; piece of leather or cloth, notch it round, and 
size of the two little diagrams. Work the beads : slip it over to hide the fastenings; then tie a 
according to the dots on the larger six pieces, ; bow of narrow ribbon round the stick. At the 
place the smaller pieces inside the larger ones, } other end of the Pen-wiper sew the cloth to 


and join them together by running them slightly : the handle, and tie another little bow to finish. 
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ROSETTE PATTERN EDGING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





MarTeRiaLs.—For } inch deep, use Boar’s- {small shuttle. For ? inch, cotton No 18, pin 
head cotton, No. 24, ring and pin, No. 1, and a? No.2. For 1 inch, cotton No. 10, and pin No. 3. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 289 


rer. 


Ist Gillet—Fill the shuttle a commence a a pin; pe 2 dase vite ion al join to ile 
loop, work 3 double stitches, 1 pearl, 3 double, } pearl loop of the next small qiilet, leaving the 
draw it close. A space of cotton the eighth of willet which has two pearl loops turned down 
an inch should be left between all the eillets. ; ofr the edge. 

Turn this cwillet dowa under the thumb. ? 2nd Rosette—Commence a loop, work 2 dou- 
2nd Cille-—Commence a loop, work 2 double, ; ble, join to the extra pearl loop of the first 
1 pearl, 2 double, 1 pearl, 2 double, draw close; $ rosette, 1 double, then (1 pearl and 1 double 





reverse the work so as to keep the first willet , alternately, 8 times,) 1 extra pearl loop as be- 
at the top, and repeat these two ceillets until ‘fore, 2 double, draw close; join to the next 
the required length is made. ; small ceillet. 
Ist Rosette—Attach the cotton to the pearl! Repeat as the last rosette to the end. 
loop of the first cillet, then commence a loop, ; The Heading—Use a crochet-needle and cot- 
work 2 double stitches (1 pearl and 1 double ‘ton a size finer than the tatting. Commence in 
alternately, 9 times;) then one extra pearl loop, » the first pearl loop, and work 2 chain and 1 
formed by turning the cotton twice round the ‘single in every pearl loop of the qillet. 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING. 














EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Taey Are ALL Ricu.”—We fear it cannot be denied that 
wealth is worshiped too much in this country. It was only | 8 
the other day we heard a father say, “My daughter has g 
married so bappily in Boston; she has made many acquaint- 
ances, and they are all rich.” To his mind the being rich ¢ g 
included all the moral and social virtues. 

Now we are far from thinking that wealth is an evil. 
On the contrary, in the right hands, it is a blessing. It } 
enables its possessors to give largely in charity, to sustain 
the fatherland in hours of distress, to do a thousand other $ 
generous or useful deeds, Regarded from a more selfish : 
view, it is still not wholly a misfortyne. It ofls the machi- : $ 
nery of life wonderfally. It secures good servants, spacious } : 
and well-ventilated apartments, the society of the culti- : 
vated and refined, the ability to travel, pictures, books, 
hundreds of excellent things. It gives, too, influence, and 
often power. From the Arab chief in the desert, who is : 
obeyed according to the number of camels and mares he ? 3 
owns, up to the English duke, with his hundreds of rich $ 
farms, wealth secures to the possessor a better chance for 3 
achieving distinction, or having a share in the governing ° 
of men, than anything else, except, perhaps, signal natural 
ability. It is nonsense, therefore, to decry riches altogether. 

But, on the other hand, wealth tends to materialize its 2 
possessor. Scripture recognizes this where it says, “it is § 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 2 3 
facilities that riches afford for gratifying our every wish, 3 
tempt the wealthy i ibly into selfish A rich man ° 
can only avoid becoming “ of the earth earthy,” by constant > 
watchfulness. Very soon what were luxuries grow to be $ 
necessities; and so we gradually sink into slaves of our ap- ° 
petites and passions. Riches also foster arbitrary habits ¢ 
and haughtiness. We do not say that all rich men retro- ? 
grade in these directions; but that it is the tendency of é 
riches to make them do it; and that if they remain unsel- ¢ 
fish, it is in spite of their riches. Nor can riches secure ; 
happiness. They may oil, as we have said, the machinery : 3 
of life; but they can do no more. All the money in the 3 
world will not buy one a sincere friend. All the mines of ‘ 
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Goleonda cannot make a bad husband good, or change a ° 
peevish wife into a sweet-tempered one. Wealth will not 
give you dutiful children, or insure you against sickness, 
or shut the door to death. A vulgar fellow is a vulgar 
fellow still, even if he falls heir to millions. A man may 
find fifty oil-wells, and yet, as many of us have seen, be no 
gentleman, with all his airs. 

When the father said, therefore, that his danghter had 
made such nice acquaintances, for they were all rich, he 
spoke—w oll, why mince words?—he spoke like a snob, and 
a very great snob, too. He put riches before everything 
else; before religion, before good morals, before culture, 
before intelligence. Yet he represented a very large class. 
It is a ¢lass, too, that is increasing daily. The fortunes 
made out of contracts; the fortunes made by speculations 
in stocks; the fortunes made by the rise of goods, within 
the last four years, have been enormous beyond all former 
example; and they have made wealth worshiped for its 
own sake to a degree it was never worshiped before. Great } 
wealth, without a corresponding sense of the duties wealth $ 
brings with it, vulgarizes people. We do not say that every } 
man, suddenly grown rich, becomes a snob; we only say the ; 
tendency of sudden wealth ds in that direction. Hence the ? 
fact as 20 many persons, like the father we have men- 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


> tioned, boast ‘Ot knowing people, not because they are good, 
but because they are rich. We hope none of our subscribers 
belong to that class. 

Be Earty In THE Fretp.—Every year, persons write to 
us, that, if they had begun earlier, they could have sent us 
$ larger clubs. We hope nobody will make such a mistake 
now. You can tell your ‘riends that “ Peterson,” for 1866, 
$ will be greatly improved in a variety of ways; in its 
$ fashions, its literature, its number of pages, etc., etc. We 
shali continue, also, to be the cheapest in the field. Our 
enormous circulation, which, this year, equals that of all 
the other ladies’ magazines together, enables us to distance 
competition. It is the interest of the public to keep up, 
and even increase this circulation; for the more subscribers 
we have, the better we can afford to make “Peterson.” If 
~ you begin soon enough, it will be as easy to get a club of 
$ fourteen as a club of eight; and you get a club of fourteen 
for $1.43 a subscriber, while a club of eight is $1.50 a sub- 
scriber. Our great improvements will be announced in the 
next number. 


Warerine Winvow Piants.—There is one universal law 
as to watering plants, which a great many people entirely 
neglect. The neglect of this rule causes more blight and 
more unhealthy plants than perhaps any single thing that 
can be named besides. We mean the excellent rule of 
watering them with warm water, always rather warmer 
than the soil the plants are growing in. People must 
surely see the check and injury it must be to plants to get 
cold food. The organs of tender plants are extremely deli- 
§ cate; and when they are wanted to digest their food, it isa 
® bad plan surely to paralyze them with cold. If we feed 
§ them, on the other hand, with food a little warm, they are 
stimulated at once to make the most of their meal. An- 
° other important branch of the watering question consists 
§ in the washing that all house plants require. 

Pretty Stytz or Waistpanp.—A very pretty style of 
waistband in Paris is formed of »road gimp, almost covered 
> with beads; the buckle also covered with gimp and beads. 


> One of this sort is in violet, with gold beads, and others in 


black and steel. They are lined with self-colored silk. 
Other bands are made peaked, or “ Medici” shape in front, 
but narrow and straight behind. Another pretty style, 
but difficult to describe, consists of a band formed with a 
“Medici” peak, but the lower part cut in and out again 
like an ivy leaf. Beneath this two long sash ends, peaked, 
descend. The whole is of colored gros grain, edged with a 
trimming of steel beads. 


New Sryies or ApRons.—Among the new styles of aprons 
is one rounded in shape, and formed of rich black moire 
antique, elaborately trimmed in white silk in tambour- 
stitch, with the addition of steel beads. Another apron, 
similarly trimmed, is square in shape, with a belt of the 
same material, and a buckle joined to the apron. 

Go AND SusscriBE.—The Edina (Mo.) Herald says:—* We 
scarcely ever suggest advice to the ladies, but we will ven- 
ture to say this—go to Samuel H. Agnew, the postmaster, 
and subscribe for Peterson’s Magazine.” 


Nong Can Vie Wrrn It.—The Springfield (0.) Republic 
says :—“ No other of the numerous ladies’ magazines can vie 
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“Tre MAGAZINE FOR THE Ties.”—The Bridgeton (N. J.) } | THousanp DotLar Stronres.—We intend, next year, to give 
Chronicle says:— Peteraon’s Magazine is, without question, } our subscribers, among other stories, two that will cost us 
the cheapest in the.world. It is still being offered at the ; more than a thousand dollars each. “Peterson” pays more 
old price of two dollars per year to single subscribers, and } for original stories than all the other ladies’ magazines put 


to clubs at the rate of four copies for six dollars, and six 
copies for nine dollars. Nothing but an immense circula- 
tion could justify such low rates in these expensive times. 
Though low in price, the Magazine keeps up to the old 
standard of merit; indeed, we think, rather goes beyond it. 
No lady about to subscribe for a magazine should fail to 
examine Peterson’s, and having examined it, she will con- 
clude it is the best Magazine, for the money, that is pub- 
lished. No magazine of similar merit approaches it in 
cheapness; hence it is the Magazine for the times. Its 
illustrations are unrivaled, and it is filled with all matters 
interesting to ladies.” 


Hoty Berries.—If you have a spare foot of ground and 
a spare bunch of holly berries, let us recommend you to 
sow holly seed in it. We never yet knew the garden—from 
town window-box upward—that would not be the better for 
these brightest and cheeriest plants. The berries, however, 
require long steeping to detach the seeds from the gluti- 
nous mass which surround them, as otherwise they may lie 
long in the ground without germinating. The same thing 
happens, indeed, with many other seeds, though, perhaps, 
from different reasons—as when many foreign seeds arrive 
with their cases well baked, infinitely too hard dried for 
the tender germ to penetrate. Steeping some hours in 
water does good to most large, hard seeds. 


Tae Ham.—During the cold season the hair is cut too 
short—the ears are exposed. The cold winds not only pro- 
duce buzzing and roaring in them, but often injure the 


hearing. While the weather is cold the ears should be 3 


together, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Story of the Great March! Diary of Gen. Sher- 
man’s Campaigns through Georgia and the Carolinas. By 
Brevet-Major George Ward Nichols, Aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Sherman. With a Map and Ilustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
8 New York: Harper & Brothers.—The march of Gen. Sher- 
} man from Atlanta to Savannah, and thence through South 
$ Carolina to Goldsboro’ and Raleigh, will be, for centuries 

to come, a signal event in military history. In boldness of 
2 design, in fertility of resources, and in the precision with 
3 which it was executed, it stands almost without parallel. 
? Nothing equal to it has been seen since the famous retreat 
: of the ten thousand, which Xenophon has immortalized. 
< We ary glad, therefore, to see an authentic narrative of it 
3 from the pen of one, who, like Xenophon, participated in 
3 what he describes. Major Nichole is a graphic, as well as 
3 reliable, writer; he has, too, considerable humor; and his 
$ book, therefore, will be popular with the general reader, 
$ a8 well as an authority for future historians. The map and 
2 illustrations are excellent. The volume is neatly bound in 
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5 
Denis Donne. By Annis Thomas. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers—This is by the author of “On 
Guard,” and “Theo Leigh.” It is a better novel, however, 
; than either of them; and as they were both excellent, this 
is saying a good deal. Of course, we do not hold up such 
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characters as Miss Conway, or Mrs. Donne, to imitation; 


covered; the natural protection, and the best one, is the % put they are capitally drawn, and true to life; and so far a 
hair. But the common nakedness of the back of the neck 3 relief from the mfk-and-water creations of most female 
is still more mischievous; leaving that vital part exposed $ novelists. It is impossible not to trace the influence of 
to the extreme ch of our climate produces innumer- § Trojjope in these works; but, nevertheless, there is much 








able weak eyes and irritable throats. Women are most 
fortunate in the present style. That net which hangs the 
hair on the buck of the neck is not only artistic, but phy- 
siological. During cold weather, men should allow the 
hair to meet the coat-collar. . 


How to Have Dousis Frowrers.—When a plant produces ; 


a flower with a single row of petals, it must be inexorably 
torn up by the roots and trampled in the path. Balsams, 
pinks, asters, and all that class of plants, are apt to have 
seeds which will prod@&ce plants that will bear single 
flowers; and if the pollen from these be allowed to fructify 
the flowers of other plants, the whole bed will be bybri- 
dized, and the following year a crop of inferior flowers will 
be produced. On the other hand, if the plants that bear 
single flowers are firmly sacrificed, the seed will improve, 
and frequently very fine and curious flowers will be ob- 
tained. 


Loops oF Rrsson are much used for trimming dresses. 
For example, upon a white muslin skirt, which will be 
worn over a colored silk slip, a wide waistband is fastened 
at the side, and the two ends or sashes float at the side of 
the skirt; at the opposite side a ladder of loops formed with 
the same ribbon descends as far as the knee. It is a very 
pretty method of looping up one skirt over another, by 
making it appear as though it were held up with four lad- 
ders of loops. Colored sashes, which contrast with the dress, 
are worn with dresses which it is desirable to loop up, and 
they thus form a very ornamental trimming. 


CHEAPEST IN THE CountTRY.—The Lafayette (Ind.) Adver- 
tiser says, “Peterson’s Magazine is the cheapest in the 
country for ladies.” 


originality in them. We commend “ Denis Donne,” as one 
of the best fictions of the season. 
Gomery of Montgomery. A Family History. By the 
2 author of “ Philip Thazter”” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
3 Carleton.—We think this novel a decided improvement on 
“Philip Thaxter.” As that story had conside-abe popu- 
$ larity, “Gomery of Montgomery” ought to enjoy even more. 
; Two editions are published, one in a single volume, bound 
i in cloth, and ther in two vol The last is much the 
finer edition. 
National Lyrics. By John G. Whittier. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
$ Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—This is a cheap edition of 
i Whittier’s poems on national subjects, and forms part of a 
; series spoken of in a former number. There are numerous 
} illustrations, and all of them are good. Some of the lyrics 
; in this volume are among the most stirring in the language. 
Under Green Leaves, Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Bunce & Huntington—A volume of 
¢ rural poems, by English and American authors, collected by 
°R. H. Stoddard. As Mr. Stoddard is himself a poet, and 
: peculiarly competent for this task, the result is a selection 
§ of rare merit. Several fine engravings illustrate the volume. 
3 Letters to Various Persons. By H. D. Thoreau. 1 vol. 
$12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—Some very charming 
3 letters, to various friends and relatives of Thoreca, and 
3} stamped with the peculiar and original impress of his 
mind, The volume also contains several of Thoreau’s 
> poems. The book has been edited by R. W. Emerson. 





; Carry's Confession. By the author of “ Mattie.” A Story. 
N 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Not so good 
2 @ novel as “ Denis Donne,” but still a very readable fiction. 
5 The book is a cheap edition, double column octavo. 
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THE PARLOR, ETC. 


FLowER FURNISHING.—One of the first things, in France, 
that strikes a foreigner, is the use made of flowers in 
furnishing. 

The flowers there belong as much to the rooms, as the 
chairs and sofas. And another striking thing is, the ma- 
terial used; nothing that is effective is despised for com- 

The white field daisy, dahlia, sunflowers, ¢ 
golden-rod, and asters, all are perfectly welcome ; and, what $ 
is more, quite beautiful, and entirely in their place. There 3 
you do not see a flower-stand looking disconsolate some- $ 
where; but just in the window-framing, the light as it were, 
there will be a long flower-box—just an edging of flowers 
inside. People in a room turn so naturally to a window, 
that there is no describing the bright effect that this flower- 
box has. 

The windows opening down have simply a low box along 
them, and the plants at the sides, perhaps, are, now and 
then, rather higher. 

White should be sparingly used. Nothing in its proper 
place gives such effect of color to other flowers, or such 
lightness; but when too much employed, it invariably pro- 
duces a blotchy, muddy look. It sounds, perhaps, para- 
doxical to say that white gives color. But take a pot of} 
pink hyacinths and another of red tulips, and put in be- 
tween them a plant of the large white primrose, and you 
can then decide whether color is lost or gained. The time 
when white weakens color is, when in a vase, or in any-%~ 
thing, you have a perpetual breakage, a little dab of one 
color, and then an atom of white. There can be no real 5 
color—nothing but muddiness there. 

Abroad, the beautiful light, ferny asparagus-leaves are 
very much used. Here, perhaps, they would be pronounced 
vulgar. The long foliage is cut quite low down, tied care- 
fully into a bunch made up with moss, or other stalks, 
exactly to fit the size, and then, being tightly tied, the 
bunch is forced firmly into a hyacinth-glass quite full of 
water. 

Any narrow-mouthed jar would answer the purpose just as 
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well. This method applies, moreover, to many things more > 
in glasses. To be beautiful, these tufts of leaves must be 5 
light. Ferns and grasses, and branches of the mist-tree are ¢ 


also charming. These long boxes give an indescribable $ 
brightness and home-likeness to a house. But, above all § 
things, avoid a crowding. A couple of pots of white prim- ° 
rose, or sweet aysum, a plant or two of crimson, and a pot i 
of violets, with the green, will be sufficient. 8 

Few persons understand the immense effect produced 
only by a mass of green. A flower-stand filled with green 
plants, moss, and even but a couple of flowers in bloom, is 8 
most attractive. Setting off one gem is far better than col- 2 
lecting a crowd that detract from each others beauty. : 
Fach flower is thus allowed to be distinct. 5 

One of the most beautiful decorations we have ever seen 
for a dinner-table, was one superb cactus flaming above a 
mass of dark chestnut-leaves. The celery-stand, in which : 
the bouquet stood, was hidden by drooping chestnut- 
branches. When more than one colored flower is used, § 
let it be detached from all others by a mass of green. : 

We must mention, too, the trellises that are covered with } 
growing ivy, and that stand all summer time in front of 3 
the empty hearth In winter they are moved merely to} 
the window. These long boxes have a trellis attached at 3 
the back ends. A plant or two of ivy is enough to twine 
over the trellis, and then, through all the season, a succes- } 
sion of flowers is kept up, in a way that is a ol 
effective. 

A range of hyacinth-glasses are in the box. The glasses 3 
are, of course, completely concealed by the moss; and in ; 
each of these said glasses is a tightly-bound bunch of some- ¢ 
thing—it may be asparagus-leaves, as I have described 3 


N 
° fruit, would answer the purpose. 


just now, or it may be Japan lilies, or, still oftener, gladioli. 
Either of these flowers is perfect for such uses. The tall, 
white lily, also, is exquisite in this way. 

The boxes should be lined with zinc, if possible, in order 
to save the carpet when the watering takes place. They 
should be about eight inches deep, and say ten wide, a 
slight cane trellis, looking like rods for basket-work, merely 
stained dark green on the back and ends, coming about as 
high as an ordinary chimney-piece; ivy trained over the 
trellis, to cover it a good deal, but by no means thickly, 
simply to wreath about it, especially at the edges; purple 
asters, and scarlet gladioli, in hyacinth-glasses, with, be- 
tween them, some pots of fern or grass, or of asparagus- 
leaves, ie all that is required to make a particularly effec- 
tive stand. 

The ivy itself, in case of emergency, could be cut, and put 
in glasses, and trained to look all natural. And, after all, 
it is well to know this for any quickly got-up decoration, 
or for a screen to shut off some unused door-way, or ugly 
view. Horse-chestnut, acacia, and catalpa, could all be 
used in their season, by way of decoration, only by putting 
the cut end of the branch in a jar with water and charcoal, 
and then closing the mouth with a lump of the potter's 
clay. In winter, the glossy holly, with its clusters of red 
berries, are very avuilable. 

Boxes, like those just described, can be filled entirely 
with the ivy-grown trellis, branches of holly, some tall and 
tapering, others low and spreading; and with some one 
white flower—a calyx, a white rose, or the simple large- 
2 fringed Chinese primrose. Then pots of one of these white 
flowers among the holly would look perfect. Much green, 
with a little color, is a rule that has a wide reign. Let each 
flower repose quietly on a bed of green—that is, after all 
the natural view of flowers 

For actual use on dinner-tables, the prettiest fashion is 
the large open vase supported on gilt branches, always so 
arranged so as to look wide and low in proportion to its 
height. 

Of course, in the center of the table, there must be some- 
thing high; but there it seems so much more natural to 
have lightse—a tall branch, for instance, with candles, and 
only at the feet two or three groups of flowers; three groups 
of flowers or fruit, forming a natural ornament round the 
foot of some high center. Much green is again especially 
desirable in this place, because there is always a certain 
glare of light and plate, and table-cloth and dress; and a 


2 mass of green is, therefore, more than ever welcome to 
8 eyes that feel slightly weary. We should suggest, then, 


having, if for a large or long table, some center-piece of 
this kind, and placing the vase already described at the top 
or bottom. But for a smali table, especially a round one, 
the said vase itself is charming, when used for the center 
ornament. 

Any ‘tall, large glass bowl, such as is usually used for 
Let it be filled with 
either wood-moss, or some of the easily-grown lycopodiums. 
The moss must be raised in the center, however not 
$ heaped up. 

But comparatively few flowers are needed, only be careful 


$ to arrange the colors properly. Let each flower be simply 


laid down on the green, fairly round the vase; no attempt 
made to fill up the center at all. The flowers should just 
touch, and each have its own green leaves; the stems, of 


course, must be hidden slightly in the moss. The effect 


will be bright, fresh, and beautiful. If preferred, the flowers 


could be scattered over the moss, one, either scarlet or white, 
crowning it. 


The same general rules apply to hand bouquets. A good 
deal of green, separating the flowers of different colors, 
should always be employed; and the fewer varieties of 
color, even then, the more effective the bouquet. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. § 

Ra Every receipt in this cookbook has been tested by a 5 

practical housekeeper. N 
DESSERTS. 

Orange Souffe.—Put half a pound of butter into a stew- 
pan, and mix in three-quarters of a pound of fine flour, 
without melting the butter. Have ready a quart of milk, 3 
lukewarm, and well mixed with the orange flavoring, or 
bitter orange-peel; pour it upon the flour; stir it over a ° 
sharp fire, and boil it for five minutes. To this add quickly 
the beaten yelks of ten eggs, with half a pound of sifted 8 
sugar, and let it cool, An hour and a quarter before it is ° 
to be served, whip up the whites of the eggs until very firm; 
stir them into the mixture, and pour it into the souffle pan; 3 


this should be made of tin, and a band of buttered paper, $ 
Ss 
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Almond Custards.—Take a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanch and beat them very fine, and then put them into a 
pint of cream, with two spoonfuls of rose-water; sweeten to 
your palate. Beat up the yelks of four eggs very fine, and 
put them in; stir all together one way over the fire till it is 
thick, and then pour it into cups. 


CAKES. 

Barm-Brack, or, Black Cake.—Take three quarts of flour, 
half a pound of sugar, quarter of a pint of barm, the yelks 
and whites of two eggs well beaten, half a nutmeg, half an 


ounce of caraway seeds, half a pound of butter—half of it 


melted in about two pints of warm milk, the other half 
broken into the flour, Mix all well together for a quarter 
of an hour, and put it before the fire to rise; have ready one 
pound of currants well picked; cut your dough into slices, 


and shake the currants with a little flour on every piece, 


four inches broad, should be tied round the top. When the $ and sprinkle them well with brandy; put the pieces over 
mixture is poured into this case, it must be baked in a 4.°y other, and mix them lightly together; make this quan- 
moderate oven for nearly an hour. The paper should then $ tity into two cakes, and bake them an hour and a quarter; 
be removed, and the souffle served up immediately. ° roll them in a table-cloth till cold. 

Substitute for Pudding.—Two tablespoonfuls of mai $ Hot Cross Buns.—Rub quarter of a pound of fresh butter 
to @ quart of milk, the peel of half a lemon, and a table-$ into two pounds of fine flour, add quarter of a pound of 
spoonful of sugar; mix the maizena with a little of the cold 3 moist sugar, and mix these three ingredients well together; 
milk; put the sugar, lemon-peel, and milk into a saucepan, ; after which add a little salt, one pound of well-washed cur- 
and let it stand by the fire to extract the flavor from the § rants, one ounce of candied lemon, the same of citron, both 
lemon-peel. When the. milk approaches the boiling point, 3 cut into thin slices, the grated peel of a freshly-gathered 
pour in the maizena, let it boil five minutes; pour into a } lemon; mix them thoroughly with the flour and sugar. 





pie-dish, grate nutmeg over the top, and serve. This isa § 
very favorite nursery dish; it is equally good cold as hot, 
and much more wholesome to eat with stewed fruit than is 
pastry for children. With stewed rhubarb or Normandy 
pippins it is very delicious; if eaten hot, a very little jam is 
a great improvement. 

Cheese Fondu.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
ounce and a half of flour, four eggs, three ounces of cheese, 
grated, not quite halfa pint of milk. Place the butter and 
the flour in a saucepan on the hot plate, keep stirring and 
blending them together; next add the grated cheese; stir 3 
on for twenty minutes, when remove it, and let it get cold. $ 
Beat up the eggs—yelks and whites separately; add the 3 
yelks to the mixture cold, but the whites must only be ¢ 
beaten up and added just before baking. It should be 2 
baked in a silver fondu dish, but a round cake-tin, con- 
cealed with a frilled paper, answers the purpose. It will 
take about three-quarters of an hour in a rather brisk oven, 
and must be served forthwith, as it will fall in cooling. 

Artificial Cheese.—Take a gallon of new milk, two quarts > 
of cream, some nutmeg, mace, and ci , well y ded 
Boil these in milk, and add eight eggs, putting in six or ; 
eight spoonfuls of wine-vinegar to turn the milk. Boil it > 
until it comes to a tender curd, then tie it up in a cheese- : 
cloth, and let it bang for six or eight hours to drain, after ° 
which open it, remove the spice, and sweeten it. with sugar ; 
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Warm one pint of new milk, beat up three eggs and one 
tablespoonful of yeast, and add these to the other ingre- 
dients. Make ali up into a light paste, and set it before 
the fire to rise an hour; rub an oveu-tin with butter, drop 
the buns upon it with a spoon, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Victoria Sandwiches.-—Four eggs, half a pound of pounded 
lump-sugar, half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of 
flour; beat the butter to cream, dust in the flour, and add 
the eggs well whisked; beat with a fork for a quarter of an 
hour; butter a tin and pour in half of the mixture; bake 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. Remove 
from the tin, butter again, and add the other half of the 
mixture. Bake as before. When cool, spread jam thickly 
over one portion of the cake, place the other part over it, 
and cut into whatever shape you please. 

Banbury Buns.—Prepare some dough with two table- 
spoonfuls of thick yeast, a gill of warm milk, and one pound 
of flour. Let it work a little, and then mix with it half a 
pound of currants, washed and picked, the same weight of 
candied orange-peel, cut small, a quarter of an ounce of all- 
spice, and the same of ginger and nutmeg; mix all together 
with half a pound of honey. Put it into puff-paste cut in 
an oval form, cover it with the same, and sift sugar over 
the top. Bake these cakes for a quarter of an hour ina 
moderate oven. 

Swiss Cake.—Take butter, flour, and sugar, of each the 





and rose-water. Place it ina colander, let it stand an hour 3 weight of four eggs. Beat the yelks with the sugar and 
or more before turning it out, and serve it with cream : some grated lemon-peel, or ten drops of essence of lemon, 
round it in the dish. 3 and one large teaspoonful of rose-water, or orange-flower 
Marlborough Pudding.—Cover a flat dish with a thin § water, if preferred. Add the butter just melted, aud slowly 
puff-paste; then take half an ounce of candied citron, the ° shake in the flour, beating it until well mixed. Beat the 
same quantity of both lemon and orange-peel; cut up these $ whites of the eggs to a froth, mix the whole together, and 
sweetmeats into thin: slices and lay them all over the bot- : beat on for a few minutes after the whites are added. But- 
tom of the dish upon the paste. Dissolve six ounces of 2 ter a tin and bake the cake half an hour. 
butter; add six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, and the well $ Orange Nuts.—Take seven ounces of flour, seven of sugar, 
beaten yelks of four eggs. Stir them over the fire until 8 and three eggs, one ounce and a half of orange-peel, and 
the mixture boils; then pour it on to the sweetmeats, Bake ° the same of lemon-peel. Beat the eggs with the sugar for 
this pudding three-quarters of an hour, It is even better $ a quarter of an hour, add the flour and peels, beating it till 
when eaten cold than hot. $ no flour is visible.. Form them into little balls, and bake 
Ginger Pudding.—Six ounces of beef suet chopped very $ them like the others. 
fine, six ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of flour, one large 3 Gingerbread.—Half a pound of flour, half a pound of loaf- 
teaspoonful of ginger, and a pinch of salt. The whole to,; sagar, one ounce of candied lemon, quarter of an ounce of 
be thoroughly mixed quite dry, pressed very tightly in a } ginger, one egg. quarter of a pound of melted butter. Not 
basin, and boiled for three hours. Serve with wine sauce. ? to be much browned. 
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Judge’s Bisewit—Having broken six eggs into @ basin, , Tb Preserve Pine-Apples.—Make a thin syrap, a quart of 
whisk them well for five minutes; put in half a pound of : $ water to two pounds of sugar. While this is dissolving, 
powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten minutes. Add xe the pine-apples, eight medium-sized ones, by re- 
some caraway seeds (if liked,) and half a pound of dry ; moving the skin, and cutting the flesh into slices, about 











sifted flour, mixing all thoroughly with a wooden spoon. 
Drop the mixture on paper, each being the size of about a 
crown piece, and high in the middle. Sift sugar over them, ? 
and bake them—if in a brick oven it will be better. Re- 
move them from the paper while they are hot. 

Sweet Macaroon.—One pound and a half of crushed sugar, 
one ditto of grated almonds, the whites of four eggs, and } 
the skin of a lemon. The almonds, sugar, and peel are 
beaten for some time'with the thick froth of the eggs; in 
the meantime have ready & hot tin plate greased thin with 
wax, and put on the tin a quantity as large as a walnut. 
Bake them in a slow oven to a light straw color; they can 
be baked on wafer-paper. 

Cheesecake to Keep a Year.—Take one pound of loaf-sugar, 
six eggs well beaten, the juice of three fine lemons, the 
grated rind of two, and quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 
Put these ingredients into a saucepan, and stir the mixture 
over a slow fire until it is as thick as honey. Put it intoa 
jar, and you will have it always at hand for making cheese- 
cakes, as it will last good a year. 


TOFFEE. 

Melt about three or four ounces of butter (which should 
be very fresh,) in a saucepan or preserving-pan, and stir 
gently into it one pound of moist sugar; continue to stir it $ 
over the fire for fifteen or twenty minutes. Try its merits ° 
by dropping a little into cold water, when if ft can be bitten ; 
through without sticking to the teeth, it is ready, and may 
be immediately poured out upon buttered dishes, from ‘ 
which, when cold, it can be easily removed. Toffee is also 
good when made with fine molasses, or what is termed 
“golden syrup,” instead of sugar. . About three or four 
drops of vinegar added when the toffee is half done will 
make it more crisp, and the grated rind of a lemon is also 
an improvement. The Everton toffee is made with a much 
greater proportion of butter, and split almonds blanched 
are also frequently added, in which case the mixture will : 
require boiling about twenty minutes before they are stir- : 
red in, and must then be allowed to remain on the fire until 
it makes a crackling noise if thrown into cold water, which 
will prove its crispness. 

PRESERVES. 

Pressed Apples.—The following is a very simple receipt 
for pressed apples, care only being required to prevent the 
fruit bursting. Choose some firm, sound apples, not too ° 
ripe, (those called stone pippins are the best,) put them on 
a baking-tin in a very slack oven, and leave them in all 
night. In the morning take them out, and pinch them, 
one at a time, between your finger and thumb, working all 
round each. Put them into the oven again at night, and ° 
pinch them in the morning, and continue doing both until 
they ate soft enough. Place them then between two boards, ; 
with a weight upon them, so as to press them flat, but not 
so heavy as to burst them, and let them dry very slowly. 

To Keep Pears.—Choose the soundest pears, peel and cut 


half an inch thick. When the sugar is dissolved, and while 
the.syrup is still hot, throw in the fruit. Give one boil up; 

let it boil for a quarter of an hour, and put it agide to cool. 
2 When cool, boil up again, and repeat this three times. This 
: is some trouble; but the pine-apple will not be enough 
3 cooked with less then three-quarters of an hour’s boiling, 
* and if boiled for that time without a break, it is apt to get 
N pappy. Lastly, make a thick syrup of four pounds of sugar 
3 to a quart of water, and add this to the other while both 
i are hot. Boil up once more for a few minutes, and put 
: away in a well-corked or stoppered bottle with a wide 
3 mouth. 
>’ Quinces, Preserved.—Choose the quinces very ripe, yel- 
° low, and quite sonnd; pare, quarter, and core them; put 
: them into a little water and scald them, as soon as they are 
° soft, throw into cold water, and put them to drain; clarify, 
3 and boil an equal weight of sugar, put in the fruit, cover, 
3 and leave them to simmer for another quarter of an hour, 
$ then take them from the fire, skim, and pour the preserve 
3 into a pan. In two days drain off the syrup, boil it slightly, 
add the fruit, give the whole one boil, covered, let it cool a 
2 little, and then simmer for a quarter of an hour, after which, 
3 leave it till next day, when proceed as above, but boil the 
% syrup more. As soon as the preserve is cool, put it into 
2 pots, adding to each a little quince jelly. A little prepared 
$ cochineal added to the above will give the preserve a fine 
red color, in which case the jelly ought to be red also. 

Quince Marmalade—To one gallon of quinces, three 
$ pounds of good loaf-sugar. Pare the quinces and cut them 
: in halves, scoop out the cores and the hard strip that unites 
$ the core with the string; put the cores and some of the 
3 parings in a saucepan with abouta quart of water; put the 
3 halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan; boil 
2 them until the quinces are softened by the steam; then 
mash them with a wooden spoon in a dish, and pour the 
¢ water from the saucepan on them, which is now of a thick, 
2 glutinous substance; put them with tbe sugar in a stewpan 
or enameled saucepan, and let them boil for about half an 
hour, keeping them well stirred. 


were. 


PIDDISS. 


SUPPER DISHES. 


Lemon Rice.—Boil until soft a sufficient quantity of rice 
$ in milk, with sugar to taste, to filla pint basin or earthen- 
2 ware jelly-mould, and leave it till cold. Peal a lemon very 
$ thickly, cut the peel imto shreds, abont half or three- 
quarters of an inch long; boil them up in a little water, 
then throw away the water lest it should be bitter, and 
pour about a teacupful of fresh water wpon them; squeeze 
§ and strain the juice of a lemon, and add it, with loaf-sugar, 
3 to the water and shreds; let it stew gently at the fire for 
$ about two hours, and when cold, it will be a syrup. After 
; this, turn out the jellied rice into a glass dish, and pour the 
? syrup gradually over it, being careful that the shreds be 
8 equally distributed aver the whole. 

Baked Pears.—Take half a dozen fine pears; peel, cut 
$ them in halves, and take out the cores, put them into a pan 
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them into quarters, take out the pips, and put the pieces } with a little red wine and some Cloves, half a pound of 
into bottles, which place in the preserving-kettle. If the { sugar and some water; set them in a moderate oven till 
pears are intended for deasert, one boiling is sufficient; but j tender, then put them on a slow fire to stew gently: add 
if for cooking, they must boil five or six times. Should the ; grated lemon-pecl, and more sugar, if necessary; they will 
fruit thus bottled have fallen from the tree, instead of being $ be sufficiently red. 
gathered, they will require a quarter of an hour boiling. 3 Ginger or Cinnamon Tabdlet.—Melt one’ pound of loaf- 
Apple Preserve.—Procure fresh-gathered, ripe apples, of ‘ $ Sugar or sugar-candy, with a little water, over the fire, and 
a fine sort; peel them, take out the cores, and cut them fh ‘ ; put in one ounce of pounded ginger or cinnamon, and keep 
quarters; place them in a preserving-pan with a glass of ; 2 stirring it till it begins to rise into a froth; then pour it 
water, a little lemon or orange-peel, and.a pound of sugar } intoa dish which has been first rubbed with a little butter; 
to a pound and @ half of fruit. Let it buil thoroughly, and : before it hardens, cut it into the size and shape you approve 
then put it out into preserve-pots, S of for table. 
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Florentines.—These are very delicious, and form a pretty $ 
dish forjsupper. Roll puff-paste to a thickness of the eighth ° 3 
of an inch, and lay it on a thin baking-tin. Spread over it N 
a layer of greenguge, or any other preserve or jam, and bake ° 
it in a moderate oven. Tuke it out, and when partially } 
cool, having whipped some whites of eggs with sugar, put , 
the whip over the preserve, and strew some minced almonds : 
all over the surface, finishing with sifted sugar. Put it 3 
ence more into the oven until the whip is quite stiff. The: 
florentines should be of a pale color, anda few minutes after : 3 
the paste is finally removed from the oven it should be cut ; 
into diamonds, and when served up, placed on a serviette, ° 
or af ornamental paper. 


To Clean Silk.—One pint and a fifth of gin or whiskey, four 
ounces of soft-soap, and six ounces of honey; to be well 
mixed in an open dish. Lay the silk on a clean deal table, 
and rub it well on both sides with a sponge dipped in the 
above mixture Have ready two pails filled with cold, soft } 
water, and rinse the breadths separately, first in one bucket } ; 
and then in tho other, and put them in the open air upon 
a towel-horse to drain (a shady, cool place is best.) When 
the silk is nearly dry, iron it on the wrong side. It will be 
of little use to turn a silk dress without first removing all 
grease-spots, as any marks very speedily work through. 

To Clean Gloves.—Spread them out smooth on a clean ; 
board; rub the dirtiest places with cream of tartar or with ; 
magnesia, and let them remain an .our or more. Mix 
powdered alum and Fuller’s earth, rub the mixture all over 
the gloves with a little brush (a tooth-brush, or such like,) $ 
and again leave thei for atime. Brush off the mixture 3 
and rub the gloves with flannel dipped in bran and finely : 
powdered whitening. After again letting them lie an hour } 
or two brush off this powder, and the gloves will be clean. 

To Wash New Flannel.—Cut the soap small, and boil it 
in a little water. Have two tubs with water as hot as the 
hands can bear, previously blue the water well to keep the 
color of the flannel, and put some of the boiled soap intoone ° 
tub to make a lather; then wash the flannel without squeez- ¢ 
ing it, Put it into the other tub, and wring it in a large 3 
towel. Shake it then out, and, after drying it, smooth it ° 
with a cool iron. 

To Wash Merino Stockings—The same method should be 
pursued as for flannels, and all woolen and cotton goods. 
Boil the soap to make a lather, wash them in this warm, 
and rinse in a second lather, (if white, mix a little blue.) > 
Never rinse in plain water, or use cold lather, and never } 
rub the soap upon the merino or flannel; the one shrinks, ° 
the other thickens and spoils the wool. 3 

To Dye Gloves the Color of Limerick Gloves.—With soft 
water make a strong or weak (according to taste) infusion 
of saffron; sew up the opening of the gloves, and brush 
them over with the dye. 
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never been touched by salt; wash it thoroughly in spring $ 
water, freshly drawn, and do this in three different waters; > ; 
then leave it to soak in fresh water, and in a cool shade for ; 
twenty-four hours. Then wash it once more, and beat it } 
until it becomes a cream, in as much rose-water of the } 
stronger sort as it will absorb, during the process of beating. 
When finished, the rose-water will have penetrated every ; 
part, and should also stand in little pools here and there } 
on the soft and porous-like surface. > 

Almond Paste.—Take of blanched almonds four ounces, § 
and the white of one egg; beat the almonds to a smooth } ; 
paste in a mortar, then add the white of egg, and enough } ; 
rose-water, mixed with one half its weight of spirits of wine, ; 
to give the proper consistence. This paste is used as a cos- 3 
metic, to beautify the complexion, and is also a remedy for } 
chapped ‘hands, etc. 





Lip Salve.—Melt a lump of sugar in one and a half table 
spoonfuls of rose-water; mix it with two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet oil, a piece of spermaceti half as large as an English 
walnut; simmer the whole, and turn it into boxes. 

To Make the Teeth White--A mixture of honey with the 
purest charcoal is an admirable cleanser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Extract of Meat.—The process to be pursued in making 
the extract is exceedingly simple. A piece of beef, let us 
say, is taken, and having been separated from all bone, fat, 
and sinew, which may have been connected with it, is chop- 
ped up into mince-meat. This is next placed, with its own 
weight of cold water, in a vessel, which in its turn is placed 
in a second vessel, also filled with cold water—in fact, the 
meat is placed in a utensil very much resembling a car- 
penter’s glue-pot. Heat is then applied, so as to bring the 
liquid containing the meat gradually to the boiling point. 
During this part of the operation, all the scum which rises 
to the surface must be carefully removed; and ebullition 
having been maintained for a minute or two, the liquid is 
strained off from the solid residue. The farmer is the ex- 
tract of meat, the latter the insoluble, innutritious matter. 
» When this extract is evaporated to the consistency of jelly, 
$ it is then fit for potting, and needs no careful exclusion of 
air. That it contains the whole of the useful portion of 
meat is evident from the fact, that dogs fed exclusively 
2 upon the residue soon die of starvation. It is strange, how- - 
ever, that the valuable matter should constitute so small a 
proportion of the entire bulk of meat—a single pound of ex- 
tract requiring thirty-two pounds of meat for its production, 
Yet in this lies its immense advantage; it is, truly, the very 
essence of food, for half an ounce is equivalent to a pound 

of meat. 

Sheep Skins for Mats.—Steep the skins in water, and 
’ wash them well till they are soft and clean; they are then 
¢ scraped and. thinned on the flesh side with the fleshing 
¢ knife, and laid in fermented bran for a few days, after which 
they are taken out and washed; a solution of salt and alum 
is then made, and the flesh side repeatedly and well rubbed 
with it, until it appears well bleached; after which make a 
paste to the consistency of honey, of the alum and sult solu- 
tion, by adding wheaten flour and the yelks of eggs, and 
spread this paste on the flesh side; after thie they are 
stretched and dried, and when dry, rubbed with pumice- 


* stone. 


To Grow Ivy.—Ivy should be planted in November, in 
good soil, about eighteen inches apart, if the show made is 
desired speedily, and about February or March, according 
to the weather; any plants that have died should be re- 
placed by fresh ones. An occasional watering with soap- 
suds will be much appreciated by these plants. ‘ 

Furniture Cream.—Three ounces of white wax, half an 
ounce of Castile soap, one gill of turpentine. Shave the 
wax and soap very fine, and put the wax to the turpentine. 
Let it stand a day and night; then boil the soap in one gill 
of water, and add to the wax and turpentine. 

Washing Preparation.—Put one pound of saltpetre into 
a gallon of water, and keep it in a corked jug; two table- 
spoonfuls for a pint of soap. Soak, wash, and boil as usual. 
This bleaches the clothes beautifully, without injuring the 
fabric. 

To Make Good Coffee——Make a little flannel bag large 
enough to use all the coffee you wish, and leave room 
enough for the coffee to swell; put in the coffee, tie with a 
string, and boil a little longer than in making it the usual 
way. 

To Clean Wine Decanters.—Put in a little pearlash or 
soda, some cinders, and add water. Shake them about weil 
¢ till clean, and then rinse them out thoroughly. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. i 


Fig. 1—Batt Dress or Lieut Buve Strx.—The upper ; 
dress is of white tulle edged with lace, and trimmed with ¢ 
5 
the openings are fastened by pearl beads. The head-dress 
is of the new “ Empire” style. , 

Fig. 1.—CartiaGe Dress or Forest Gren SILk, trimmed } 
with black lace over white alk. White bonnet, trimmed } 
with pink ribbons. . 

Fig. 11.—ALBERT JACKET, AND Dress or DarK Gray SILK, 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. 1v.—WALkinc Dress, Perricoat, AND Basque OF 
Strone-Cotorep ALpaca, trimmed with narrow black alpaca 
braid. The straps which loop up the upper skirt descend 
from the waist. 

Fie. v.—WALKING Dress AND Loose Basque or Gray 
Fou.arp, trimmed with black velvet. The upper skirt is 
much shorter than the lower one. 

Fie. vi.—Buack 811K Coat, trimmed with square jet but- 
tons, and a profusion of guipure. 

GeNERAL Remarks.—There is nothing new in the mate- 
rials for dress goods and plaids; stripes and small brocaded 
flowers on heavy silks, are all worn; whilst. the plain silk » 
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is equally fashionable, and if of good quality, probably the ‘ 
most elegant of any. Shot, or changeable silks, have been § 
popular during the summer, and they are very beautiful. 
Skirts are still very much gored, and for the house very 
long. Walking dresses are invariably looped up over pretty 
petticoats. In Paris, a few of the fashionable women have 
worn the dress skirts quite plain and short, like those of 
young girls of fourteen years of age. This is sensible, but 
not so pretty, we think, as the looped skirts, though much 
money may be saved in this way, as the ribbon, gimp, etc., 
used for raising the dress is often a considerable item in the 
mantua-maker’s bill. 


For Eventne Dresses, goid cord and gold braid are again 


in vogue. White silk fringe is also employed on tulle 
dresses with a most charming effect. 

811k Dresses are either very much trimmed, or else quite 
plain. A small quantity of ornament now looks meagre; 
but a very full skirt, with a long train without any orna- 
ment, is quite elegant, especially if finished with a heavy 
silk cord around the bottom. 

Bets on WAISTBANDS are not so preposterously wide as 
formerly, and are consequently much more becoming. 

Coat Bopres are still worn, and are of every style, but 
we suppose will soon give place to the basque waist, so 
much worn some years ago. In fact, many of the new 
dresses are already made so, but they are not very general 
as yet. 

SLEEVES are quite close to the arm, and only large enough 
to admit the hand through: at the lower part where the 
linen cuff shows. 

Casaques, on DEEP Basques, are the most worn for out- 
door wraps. Some are quite tight to the figure, others 
nearly so. They are trimmed in a great variety of ways. 
One item is to be particularly observed with regard to casa- 
ques; they are now invariably worn without any epaulet— 
the upper part of the sleeve is completely divested of all 
trimming. 

Taz Emprme Bonnet is by no means general as yet, 
though one or two which we have seen are less ugly, when 
on the head, than we expected to find them. These, how- 
ever, were not strictly Empire bonnets, only rather pretty ¢ 
modifications of them. $ 

N&CKLETS AND Doc-CoLiars are still very much worn. As > 
we have before said, these are composed of black velvet, é 
either very narrow, or about half an inch in width, tied ° 
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to a fashionable toilet. A locket or gold cross are worn on 
this velvet, though sometimes large pearl beads are sewn 
upon it. 

On Sos, large steel, pearl, and jet buckles are worn in 
loops of ribbon. 

In Hatr-Dressine, particularly, change is undoubtedly a 
necessary element in feminine arrangements. The style 
known as La Chinoise, and which has been so long aband- 


: oned, is just now the rage with the ladies of fashion; and 


La Chinoise is ornamented in two manners—by placing at 
the top a thick tress, which joins a large cluster of ringlets 


{ at the back of the head; or, by arranging a fringe of the 


very tiniest curls at the edge of La Chinoise, consequently 
around the forehead. A cluster of light ringlets at the 
back then harmonizes well with the front hair. Oocasion 
ally both plait and tiny curls are worn in front, and then 
the two styles are mixed, which, in our opinion, causes a 
superfluity of ornament. 

Another style of arranging the hair, and a very popular 
one among youthful married ladies, is with waved bands 
fastened very close round the head; it is quite Greek in 


‘ effect, especialiy as the hair is sometimes carried above the 
: ear, Very pretty head-dresses, called Rachel bandelets, are 
: sold for wearing with these bands The bandelets are made 
’ of ribbon-velvet, about a finger’s width in breadth, and they 


(the bandelets) terminate with a bow and long floating 
ends at the back. They are studded with either silver or 
very brilliant stars, or else they are embroidered with 
pearls or straw. With the latter, ears of corn are worked 
most ingeniously upon light blue @glvet, and bees upon 
groseille velvet. Small balls of straw are sewn all round 
the nets which inclose the back hair. Nets are worn with 
these bandelets; and the round net, which is so useful in 
the country and at the sea-side, is very far from being cast 
aside. 

Tae Nets for evening wear are made either of invisible 

silk or of hair. Neither of these materials conceals the 
beanty of the hair; a coronet of velvet, on a twisted roll of 
fancy straw, is fastened to the net and worn at the top of 
the forehead. For young girls, these coronets are composed 
of loops of ribbon—velvet, or silk, according to the taste— 
as these are more youthful-looking than the heavier coro- 
nets. Aureoles of small rosettes made of narrow black rib- 
bon velvet, edged with white, are also much worn with 
nets made of the same ribbon. Mauve nets are composed 
likewise in this way, and are very popular. 
. Another new fashion has been introduced in Paris. It is 
that of the long tulle veil plainly hemmed at the edge, 
which begins to take the place of that small mask, which 
of late years has been spread lightly over the face, and 
tucked in at the sides of the bonnet, 
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CHILDREN’S FASIIIONS 


Fic. 1.—A Youne Lapy’s Dress oF Bive Foutarp.—The 
skirt is ornamented at the back with long sash-like side- 
pieces, trimmed with black velvet and chenille fringe. 

Fic. 1.—A Very Smatt Boy’s Dress or Crimson Casu- 
MERE, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fie. m1.—Boy'’s Dress or Black CASsIMERE, with white 
cassimere vest. 

Fie. 1v.—Dress or Stonz-Covorep ALpaca, for a young 
girl, trimmed with biue and black velvet buttons. The 
low waist is cut square at the neck, and has a deep-pointed 
belt-waist, with long coat ends made of blue silk, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fic. v.—A Lirtte Grrat’s Dress or BLACK AND WHITE 


quite clese about the throat, with a double bow, having 8 Srripep CasHMERE.—It is looped up over a blue cashmere 


four Jdops, and the ends of this bow fall almost as low as ‘ 


fhe skirt. These long ends appear to be now indispensable ‘ 


petticoat. The trimming of the dress and petticoat is orna- 
mented with black velvet buttons. 
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na] Gaetber of thaltet ater stories, there will be given in 1865 


; pte he hla MOULTON. 
COOUETTE vs CROQUET, 


* By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
In its Tiiustrations also, “Peterson” % ageivalfed. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 


UPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


And Hhose in other Magazines, and one at least is ogra in every number. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! 


4-11 isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on.-@a 


Each number contaius a Fashion Plate, engraved on ‘steel, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Magazine 
Bives ; poy a dozer or. more New pees Sg on wood; also, a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Costum# 
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cen be without the aid of a mant er—so that each number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Paris, London. Philadelphia and New York aphtens are ee at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Bonnets, 
Heat Viresses, &c. given. Its ; 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &C. 
8 Work-Table Ga gazin NHOLL ALLED. Every number contains a dozen more 
in et variety of bp by Maitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, &c., &c., &c. 
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plored Patterns. 
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(lie Hiincis Central Baftroad extends from Panieith, in the north - western part of the State, to Cairo: in the extrome 
southern part, wih a bran@h from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north. of Caird, to Chicago, on thé shore of Lake 


Michigan—altogethor a length of 764 miles—and the tand whieh 
instance at a greater distance than fifteeu miles, 


Hlinois. 

The rapid development of Hiinois, its steady increase in popu- 
lation 4nd wealth, and its capacity to prodace cheap food, are 
matters for wonder and-a(imiration, The United States Commis- 
sioner of Agricultare estimates the amounts ‘of principal 
crops of 1864, for the whole country }asefollows: Indian, corn, 
$30,581 403 bas! wheat, 160,605,828 bushels; Gate; 176,600, 
064 bushels; of ph: the edges of Hiinois yielded 188,856,125 

bastayta of Indian corn; $3,371,178 bushels of :wheat; and 

“24 ,278,25) bushels of agin reality more: than one fourth of 
the corn, ere than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one- 
seventh yf- te ants produced in all the Unitgd 8 
G Grain—Stock Raising. 
minently: the first in the list of grain-expertiig States, 
{is alse the great cattle State Of the Union,” }ts fertile 
prairigs fare woll adapted by nature to the raising of gattle, 
horses and mules; and 
fir; tt is far in advaebe Of every other Stato. 
of these prairie lands 40 tame grasbes. for pasturage or hay, 
offers to farmers with per wap and The 
hay, cfepefdilinois in 1864 


inthe important interest of pork > % 
‘The-seeding 


‘We Offered for sale is situated upon Gither side of the tack, ino 
a 
| Sentral and southern districts of the ‘Soins 8 aid are.gupplicil t 
“Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the excellent railway" facilities 
insuring a Quick market dp all these places. 
. Lumber. ; 
While Diinois is destitute of pine, the forrests aboundin oak, 
| “oy press, black walnut and poplar; and “in Southern Iinoia the 
lumbering’ business is a large and profitable nie. Many alw 
mills are in Operation near the railway stations thesbrat;ding 
ma! safe furnished at extremely low rates. Por several 
reays Chicago has-ranked as the cheapest us well as one of the 
gest Jumber markets of the country; water communication 
being direct with the great pine districts of the North. 


hs . inducements to Settlers. 
The atieation of persons, whose limited means forbid the pur- 


chase of a homosteail in the older: States, js particularly invited 
ans Within-ten years the Mtinols Central Railroad 
¥ flag sold 3,400,000 actos, to more than 20,009 actual 
“Seltlers: aud dhiring the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggre- 
er sales than in any Oné.year since the opening of the on 
© 0 Sold fe ti Slee or aores, suited to: 
ms farves. ragis of forty or-eighty acres, 





